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Spanish Campaigns in Morocco 
Capt. C. A, Willoughby, G. S. (Inf.) 


= ~— | SERIES of political, 
| economie and mili- 
| tary events has taken 
place in the wake of 
the World war, which 
to many students ap- 
pears to show conti- 
nuity of effort, a rela- 
em tive unity of aim, as 
if each was a step in 
one vast program. 

Turkey, at one time prostrate, the 
lesser ally of the Central powers, 
emerges the only one of that defeated 
group, in a position 





tinies, were pitted against each other. 
The demi-god has toppled from his ped- 
estal of centuries and lies in chips of 
clay. 

In a post-bellum madness, the war 
of white against white is continued to 
the very gates of Mohammedanism. 

In the face of an ominous murmur, 
the restless wakening of race-conscious- 
ness, French and British pursue their 
antagonistic policies with recklessness, 
when an iron unity of front had be- 
come more and more urgent. The hun- 
dred-day kingdom of Syria crumbles 

under the guns of 





of surprising vigor, 
practically dictating 
a policy to the Allies, 
a direct challenge of 
Mohammedan resist- 
ance against oceiden- 
tal domination. <A 
wave of race-con- 


ing success 


Rifs are an ancient peo- 
ple, divided into clans; 
austere and _ religious; 
Moslems who have fought 
the Spanish with vary- 


Gouraud. The inso- 
lent fist of the Waha- 
bite knocks at the 
gates of Mecca, a 
weak creation nursed 
on the breast of Brit- 
ish diplomacy. 

A temporary lull 


since 1912 





sciousness seems to 
sweep through the Mohammedan world, 
hovering in the dawn of a new era. 

This is a direct effect of the World 
war; the price of an unholy union be- 
tween master and servant. 

A flood of brown and black was 
hurled against white men from Ypres 
to Bagdad and taught to kill them. 
The subject races have learned a 
Strange truth: the white over-lords, 
those inserutable masters of their des- 


sets in. Differences 
are patched up. Solidarity of action 
seems again established. But the evil 
seed has been sown. 

The insolent, almost studied inde- 
pendence of action of Angora is an in- 
spiration to subject races. 

Quiet currents are set in motion. 
No doubt, the consciousness of equal- 
ity with the white race is propagated 
in a thousand channels. 

The first bubble of the seething 
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bursts. The most powerful of 

ial empires is rudely shaken from 

ful slumber. A shot in Cairo re- 

rberates like that fatal shot in Sera- 

The Sirdar, the physical inear- 

ation of the white rule over vast, bar- 
harous continents, dies. 

The vietim was more than a colonial 
official or an important military chief: 
he was the shadow of a king, the 
majesty of the British Empire. Khar- 
toum and Omdurman are not so far 
distant not to lend weight to this chal- 
lenge to the strongest of colonial 
powers. 

Fortunately, the British did not fail. 
They answered challenge with _chal- 
The magnificent machine, 
which has planted the Union Jack in 
every corner of the world and held it 
there, began to move ponderously. 

The fist which had barely lifted from 
one heavy task, closed over Egypt—a 
magnificent gesture, a silent, ominous 
threat. 

Yet another test was in the making: 
in the west, other Mohammedans faced 
white men and Christians. The Span- 
ish were engaged in a serious struggle 
with the most vigorous and war-like 
tribes in Northern Africa. For twelve 
years, a chain of Spanish garrisons was 
strung from Melilla to Tetouan, end- 
less columns marched into the rocky 
wilderness from Dejebel Afernou to 
E| Hammam; the Rif became a Moloch 
which swallowed men and treasure. 

Suddenly, the work of a decade has 
crumbled into nothing. In a general 
retreat, the Spanish fell back to the 
sea. Ugly rumors of complete defeat, 
the debacle, seemed like a blow to the 
fading prestige of the white man; a 


lenge. 


hasty survey would indicate the dis- 
turbing fact of superior resources, 
equipment and training checked by 
semi-savages, in all which this word de- 
notes in filth, ignorance and poverty! 

The retreat is a fact. The political 
effect is not yet clarified. 

The phenomenon is apparently in 
line with the general tendency to test 
the white, to challenge his supremacy, 
to attack him if he shows any weak- 
ness. Heretofore, he has not been 
weak. The apparent collapse in the Rif 
may be interpreted as a failure, how- 
ever, and the false confidence in the 
wake of such a feeling may be the be- 
ginning of colonial complications 
such as involve France, and which may 
extend to other powers with subject 
nations with unscrupulous leaders.’ 
Already France is nervously tighten- 
ing the reins; she has sent Marshal 
Pétain to Morocco to check the spread 
of the disease of victory which has 
spread to her protectorate. 

In the main, this is a pessimistic 
view. It is not yet proven that there 
is an actual unity of effort in these 
widespread upheavals. There is no 
proof of political liaison between the 
Rif, Cairo and Angora. 

The danger is all in suggestion. The 
subtle force, which is called ‘‘ prestige”’ 
is an actual factor in colonial adminis- 
tration. Its absence, or destruction, 
would undoubtedly be of far-reaching 
effect. Not so long ago, colonial em- 
pires were founded on a legend, the le- 
gend of the invincible white man. It 
is bad to destroy this myth, to tamper 
with the pedestal on which the demi- 
god has rested for so many centuries. 
It is in defense of ‘‘prestige,’’ that the 





‘The Islamitic press took full advantage of the Spanish reverses to laud the military 


accomplishments of the Moor. 


“Lissan el Chaa,” an influential native periodical of 


Cairo, published communiques of the “Sovereign Prince of the Rif.” 
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swift and merciless action of the Brit- 
ish in Egypt and inversely, the appar- 
ent defeat of Spain in the Rif, find 
their actual importance. 


SPAIN’S POLITICAL AND MILITARY 
PROBLEM 
The Spanish operations in the Rif 
are not easily classified. The Span- 
iards have never been defeated, in the 





SD / 


current sense. The spectacular retreat 
was deliberate and by specific military 
orders. 

The previous, intermittent military 
operations, since 1912, were, on the 
whole, conducted with average skill 
and with average losses, scarcely more 
prominent than those of other colonial 
wars. 

The final development was rather un- 
expected. A number of elements con- 
tributed to this erratic turn of events: 
several serious technical errors, an an- 
tiquated tactical method which can be 
discerned as far back as the Cuban 


war; really extraordinary difficulties of 
the terrain; political friction between 
the military command and the civil 
home government; and perhaps the 
most significant, the growing apathy 
of the nation. Many wars have been 
strongly affected by political consider- 
ations: this war almost exclusively so. 
It was a half-hearted effort, at best ; it 
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Military Zones in the Spanish Protectorate 
1. The Atlantic Coast Zone, relatively level and with ample railroad and road facili- 
ties. 2. Tetouan-Ceuta, principal port and army base for the Western Zone. 3. The 
Valley of the Laou, an isolated sector. 4. Chechaouene, an isolated, advanced sector. 
5. Afrau, an isolated sector. 6. Dar Drius, an isolated sector. 7. Melilla, important 
army base for the Eastern one 


recalls the attitude of the Russian peo- 
ple toward the Manchurian war. 

This peculiar characteristic brings 
into strongest relief the figures of Al- 
fonso XIII and of Primo de Rivera. 

As a general rule, the support of 
the press and a superficial interest of 
the populace are easily enlisted in sup- 
port of any war; it is purely a matter 
of advertising, as was again shown in 
the World war. Once launched in the 
direction of war, it is dangerous to 
swim against the current. Honest 
opinion runs close to treason. The 
jingos shriek and foam at the mouth, 
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thers keep quiet from fear. The 
moving mass is set into ponderous 
on, like the wheels of Juggernaut. 
ething like this has taken place in 
war; something like this took 
e in Spain, a temporary delusion, 

| passing frenzy of patriotism. 

Onee launched into military opera- 
however, they are not easily 
broken off; there are commitments 
from one eampaign to others. The 
magnitude of the task was not fully 
appreciated; millions were poured in- 
to the hot wastes of the Rif; hundreds 
of young eonseripts had to perish. 

Yet, there was enough patriotic 
clamor, of a sort, to whip on each sue- 
ceeding government to other and heav- 
ier sacrifices. 


Tlons, 


A slow conviction grew 
that the task was hopeless, but few 
eared to voice it. 

In a larger sense, the Spaniards lost 
before they entered the Rif. They 
struck a bad bargain in 1912. The no- 
torious treaty of Algerciras gave Spain 
the very worst section of North Africa 
with a history of centuries of struggle 
and a tough and war-like race. It pos- 
sesses the most difficult of terrain; a 
barren, rocky wilderness, here and 
there a few alluvial plains and valleys 
which lend themselves to cultivation. 
On the whole it is a poor investment, 
hardly suseeptible of any large eco- 
nomie development. It was for this 
pile of voleanie rock, that the Span- 
iards were slowly bleeding themselves 
white, 

With hard-headed common sense and 
an admirable display of moral courage, 
Rivera was the first in a chain of 
statesmen to strike at the fantastic idol 
of conquest, a grave risk for any politi- 
cal reputation. In the face of a gen- 
eral opposition, of which the corps of 
officers was an important element, he 


brought about a complete reversion of 
policy. 

He stopped a leak by sealing it. He 
recognized a bad job and had the cour- 
age to give it up, since he did not have 
the means to end it. 

In a larger sense, this simple and in- 
telligent action should echo beyond the 
limits of Spain. It is probably the first 
instance in modern history, in which a 
nation at war was compelled to strike 
a balance between what it was spending 
and what it was getting. 

In all the gropings for the abolition 
of war, a simple balance of expenses 
and tangible results would indeed go 
far to stop many an international ad- 
venture, if the mental outlook of our 
crop of statesmen were only oriented 
in that single direction. 

With brutal and refreshing frank- 
ness, Rivera referred to the Morocco 
problem as ‘‘a nightmare, a Moloch’’. 
From the first step into power, he was 
firmly committed to put a stop to an 
enterprise which he recognized as an 
interminable drain on the national re- 
sourees, without the least promise of 
adequate returns. 
practical statesmanship of an entirely 
new order. 

The attitude of the government, i. e., 
Alfonso and Rivera, is, of course, of 
definite historical significance. 

The so-called Spanish retreat loses its 
character of national disaster and is 
reduced to its proper proportions: a 
strategic movement, conceived as an 
administrative measure, and part of a 
clear-headed program of economy and 
retrenchment. There have been serious 
military reverses, but the order for a 
withdrawal was not dictated by Abd- 
el-Krim; it came from Madrid. There 
is, of course, no question that only a 
fraction of the military foree of Spain 
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was employed. With a more general 
mobilization, the Moors would have 
been swamped, but the country was not 
interested in the Rif to that extent; 
the campaign was a side-show, the toy 
of the army. 

There remained only one way out 
and that was to stop the half-way war 
which would never be lost and never 
be won. 

The purely professional features of 
the campaign, or series of campaigns, 
are very interesting, particularly to 
American Army officers, as the conduct 
of operations was almost exclusively 
determined by the topographical con- 
ditions of the Rif country, which re- 
sembles closely the arid cactus plains 
of Chihuahua and Sonora and the bar- 
ren slopes of the Mexican Cordilleras— 
dry, burnt, trackless mountains, scant 
vegetation, cactus, chapperall, mez- 
quite, dry arroyos, a few trails between 
water-holes or rare springs, a most diffi- 
eult country for European troops with 
their train of indispensable parapher- 
nalia. 


In the evaluation of military effort, 
the terrain will have to be closely seru- 


tinized and ean be shown invariably + 
exert a most decisive influence. his 
applies particularly to a study of the 
Moroccan campaign. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMBATANTS 


A careless comparison is often made 
between the Spanish and French pro- 
tectorates—Morocco and the Rif, with 
little credit to the Spaniards, of course. 
This is quite unjust. 

The French entered Morocco at Oud- 
jda and Casa Blanea and reached Fez 
and Marrakesh through the valley of 
Angad. 

In the plains of the Chaoula, the 
French columns easily shattered the 
sporadic attacks of hordes of mounted 
men who fired from the saddle; semi- 
savage cavalry is no match for ma- 
chine-guns in a level country. 

The Spaniards immediately had to 
cope with mountainous country. With- 
in five kilometers of their port of em- 
barkation, they entered mountain 
passes and faced defensive, guerrilla 
warfare, aided by every rock and crag 
of a mountain wilderness. 

The Gurugu lies like a cloud above 
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The Spanish Protectorate in June, 1924, and the New Line of Resistance in June, 1925 
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Spanish 


At the gates of Tetouan, the 
er of the 


\ la 


sJeni-Hozmar rises to 


100 feet. The Rif is a colossal moun- 
chain from Chechaouene te the 
Bay of Alhuecemas. 


(he French entered Moroceo with a 
ial experience in Algiers and 
Tunis of nearly a century. The six 
lions which landed with General 
Drude were composed of Spahis, Tirail- 
s, Algerians and Legion Etrangere, 
fessional soldiers, kept at a pitch of 
eadiness and trained precisely for use 
gainst this type of enemy. 

Behind this opening wedge was the 
expert knowledge of the political see- 
tions, charged with the treatment of 
the natives, composed of personnel fa- 
ir with the eustoms, language and 
hology of the natives. 


The Spaniards had nothing of the 
sort. The eampaign in the Rif has al- 
s been waged with the 


tary conscript. 


average 
The formation of 

ve units began tardily ; the foreign 
gion made its first 
1990) 


appearance in 


e Moor stuffs a handful of dates 


Campaigns in 


ficult, mountainous terrain gave the native a considerable advantage over the 
Spaniard 





Morocco 1 


and rice into a canvas bag; his burnus 
is his blanket and his uniform. He is 
ready for a campaign. 

The Spanish cannot do 
that; he 


When he is ready to march by the Eu- 


conscript 


must become acclimated. 


ropean tactics he is 
loaded pack, ete., ete. The 
hardy Rif tribesmen thoroughly accus 


conception of 
with a 
tomed to his country, resourceful, 
skilled in the use of cover, as all semi- 
savages are, accustomed to hardship 
and privation, faces the young mech- 
anie or farmer or clerk from the cities 
and hamlets of Spain. 

The Moor adds a ferocity of spirit 
and a lust for murder to his fight, 
which is alien to the European soldier. 

The initial advantage was with the 
Moor. When defeated, he vanished in 
the cover of his mountains; when vie- 
torious, few prisoners escaped alive. 

Something of this sort has happened 
The British felt it in the 
Soudan, in the Khyber; the Italians in 


everywhere. 


Abyssinia ; the Germans in the jungles 
of the Kilimandjaro. 


The*Moor was intangible, a difficult, 
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evasive enemy, a born guerrilla, a 
sniper. Concentrations were relatively 
rare before the advent of Abd-el-Krim. 
When they did occur, they aimed at 
the annihilation of a local detachment, 
an isolated block-house or small strong 
point. 


THE SPANISH METHOD OF DEFENSE 


The Spaniards groped in the dark. 
There were definite areas to control, 
certain vital lines of communications 
to guard: the line Tanger-Fondak- 
Tetouan, Tanger-Arzila-Ksar el Kbir- 
Larache, Tetouan-Chechaouene, in the 
western zone; Melilla-Nador-Arroui, 
in the eastern end of the protectorate. 

The zone along the Atlantic coast, 
from Arzila to Larache, and its hin- 
terland, an alluvial plain whieh per- 
mitted rapid movements and prevented 
surprise, was relatively easy to control. 
The line Ceuta-Tetouan was impregna- 
ble. In the interior, however, the situa- 
tion was not favorable, The most un- 
ruly tribes occupied the mountain 
ranges parallel to these lines of com- 
munications. , 

To gain a foothold, the Spaniards 
naturally fell into a system of fortified 
outposts, a chain of blockhouses, which 
recall forcibly the campaign in Cuba 
in 1898. 

In the light of current events, this 
voluntary immobilization must be con- 
sidered a grave and far-reaching mili- 
tary error. 

Each blockhouse, or strong point, 
demanded other secondary positions for 
mutual support. In the end, the coun- 
try was dotted with hundreds of minor 
garrisons, each prominent elevation 
had its cluster of tents, its low wall of 
sandbags and a shred of wire entan- 
glement. 

This meant the ultimate paralysis of 


the Spanish army, the death of the of. 
fensive spirit. Fresh troops from Eu- 
rope, eager to fight, curious, perhaps a 
trifle adventurous—an excellent basis 
for the offensive—found themselves en- 
meshed in the deadly routine of guard 
duty and the deadening monotony of 
isolation. 

At one time, there were nearly 500 
such positions. The drain upon the ex- 
peditionary forces can well be imag- 
ined. One half of the corps was buried 
in strong points, the other half was en 
route to bring them supplies. In fact, 
for months, the principal military ac- 
tivities consisted in defending useless 
posts, in organizing relief columns to 
eut them out when they became sur- 
rounded, in bringing them fresh sup- 
plies, and then withdrawing. 

The temporary relief of such a gar- 
rison was not an easy task, however, 
and required bloody combats and con- 
siderable staff preparation. The Moor, 
of course, had the advantage of con- 
centrating against any one single 
point at will, while the Spanish com- 
manders had their attention divided 
over the entire zone. 


The practical value of the chain of 
fortified positions is seriously doubted. 
A garrison immobilized behind a bar)- 
ed wire entanglement controls the ad- 
jacent area no farther than the earry- 
ing range of its rifles or cannons. In- 
filtration between posts at night can- 
not be prevented. As a matter of fact, 
the system of Spanish strong points 
collapsed and has now been abandoned. 

The subjugation of rebellious tribes 
could only have been accomplished by 
aggressive warfare carried into the 
very heart of their country by punitive 
expeditions to burn their villages, de- 
stroying their grain reserves and car- 
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rving off their eattle. The wily enemy 
would have to concentrate for defense, 
at whieh time the superior equipment 
and maneuver eapacity of the Spanish 
could have eome into effective play. 

This is a eoneeption that differs 
radically from the theory of defensive 
positions and requires as a corollary 
the employment of mobile columns, 
constantly on the move and engaged in 
a ruthless offensive. 

A historical parallel can be found in 
the operations of the French in Mo- 
raced. 

General Drude oceupied Casa Blanea 
and made a daily sortie from this for- 
tified point. Nothing was accomplish- 
ed. His sueeessor d’Amade organized 
flying columns which combed the coun- 
try rigorously, broke up marauding 
hordes, attacked the enemy settlements 
and carried away their supplies. In 
five months, the Chaouia came to 
terms. 

The pacification of the Rif tribes, of 
course, Was not an exclusively military 
problem but had an important politi- 
eal aspect. There was a divergence in 
the French and Spanish method. 

The French preserved the semblance 
of authority of the Sultan, while the 
Spanish considered the establishment 
of an independent native ruler, which 
is heresy in the code of Islam. 

The French left the native adminis- 
tration, the ‘‘Caid’’ or ‘‘Djemaa,’’ but 
imposed a tax, the ‘‘Tertib,’’ as psy- 
chologieal proof of subordination. Dis- 
armament was then undertaken, as 
rapidly as possible, at any rate, as far 
as modern rifles were concerned, They 
were pulling the tiger’s claws. The 
Spanish failed in this singularly. 

On the contrary, they furnished 
weapons to native chiefs, in the as- 
sumption that the latter would main- 
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tain order. In most instances, the con- 
fidence of the Spaniards was betrayed. 
The case of Raisuli is quite pertinent. 
The Spanish colonial government paid 
exaggerated attention to this adven- 
turer, whose career has been one of 
plunder and brigandage. He used 
Spanish authority for the oppres- 
sion of the natives. He was armed by 
the Spaniards. So were other chiefs. 

It is a paradox that the only high- 
commissioner who saw through his 
machinations, General Berenguer, was 
recalled. The case of Berenguer is al- 
most tragic. He engaged in a vigorous 
offensive campaign, took Chechaouene 
and had Raisuli practically surround- 
ed. The process of disarmament might 
have begun as a prelude to more effee- 
tive control in the protectorate, when 
he was relieved. 

From 1912 to 1920, the Spaniards 
pushed slowly from their principal 
bases, Larache, Tetouan and Melilla, 
into the difficult interior. Since then 
certain outward progress was made. 
With a background of administrative 
errors, a certain lack of cohesion and 
vigorous policy, the situation of the 
Spaniards had become precarious 
without any perceptible sign of danger. 
There were sporadic outbreaks amongst 
the tribes, especially in the region of 
Afrau. The service of the widely scat- 
tered, isolated garrisons continued. It 
required a tragic disaster to rouse the 
colonial administration to a knowledge 
of their peril. 

Abd-el-Krim appeared in 1920. 
With native, political astuteness, this 
man developed an ascendency over the 
scattered mountain tribes and forged 
them into a loose coalition. He had a 
grievance against the Spaniards. It 
appears that some minor official in- 
sulted him by striking him in the face, 
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a purely personal incident. This blow 
was to be the death warrant for hun- 
dreds of Spanish soldiers. 

The coalition enabled him to bring 
superiority of numbers to bear in any 
single operation which he was to un- 
dertake. He singled out certain iso- 
lated posts, starved them into submis- 
sion and slaughtered the survivors. 





Typical Spanish Fortified Post 
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and blundering. These two incidents 
are relatively old, but they are typica! 

The garrison of Melilla had been 
quiet for months. The service of the 
seattered detached posts had becon 
monotonous. 

Iberiguen is a handful of soldiers 
Imagine a lonely cluster of tents and 
shacks, a thin barbed wire entane!: 


This blockhouse type of outpost was located near Afrau. Enemy’s dugouts and trenches 
are in the foreground. Note the barrenness of the terrain 


The blockhouse system made relief ex- 
peditions time consuming. Flying col- 
umns had to be improvised at the last 
moment; sometimes, they arrived too 
late or themselves became involved in 
critical situations. 


TWO TYPICAL DISASTERS 


The defense and loss of the detached 
posts of Iberiguen and Annual—to 
pick two operations, at random, from 
an appalling list of similar incidents— 
is a classic example of Spanish heroism 


ment, plastered against the side of a 
barren, burnt mountain; the sea glim- 
mering hazily in the far distance; to 
the right, the post of Annual. 

A monotonous daily service, an occa- 
sional convoy with water and ammuni- 
tion, a thin column of weary men and 
weary mules, plodding their way across 
rocks and through the brush. 

Suddenly, without warning, the thin 
erack of high-powered rifles, the shri! 
war cry of the Moors; the dead land- 
seape becomes alive with drab s!! 
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ttes. With imeredible speed, an 
iron ring is laid round the little post. 
The siege is on. 

from Annual, they can see the at- 
tack plainly. The garrison, however, is 
too small to lend effective help. In an- 
guish, they wateh a painful drama un- 
fold itself. 

The days roll by. Time and again, 
the harka is flung against the thin de- 
fenses, time and again they are re- 
pulsed. The Moors have lost heavily; 
everywhere are still figures flung over 
the rocks in grotesque postures, the 
white patehes of the Moorish burnooses 
dot the brown of lava and granite. 

The attacks cease. The Moor is con- 
tent to play a waiting game. The days 
roll by. The heliograph twinkles an 
ominous message: ‘‘Help! Help! No 
water, Artillery ammunition exhaust- 
ed. Rifle ammunition getting short.’’ 

The suffering is intense. A thousand 
pesetas is offered to a Moorish woman 
to smuggle a bag of water into the be- 
leaguered fort. 

The heliograph tells ghastly details: 
they chew raw potatoes to get the pre- 
cious taste of moisture ; some drink the 
liquids for cleaning shoes and leather ; 
other details are unmentionable. 

Twice, small econvoys—the little that 
Annual could spare—are sent out. In 
sight of both positions a terrible thea- 
ter sets for a ghastly drama. The thin 
column is stopped by a ditch; seattered 
salvos kill and wound the entire con- 
voy; the survivors flee, followed by re- 
lentless hunters. 

There is one unfortunate dragging 
himself toward the defenders. A dozen 
drab shadows follow him from afar; 
now and then he stops, takes aim cool- 
ly and fires. The dread moment ar- 
rives when he has no more cartridges 
and, like wolves, they rush upon him; 


a scuffle, the swish of the ‘‘gumia,’’ a 
terrible weapon like the Philippine 
bolo, and his grimacing head rolls into 
the sand. 

The heliograph twinkles on, ner- 
vously; the same story ‘‘Water! Wa- 
ter! Ammunition! Help!’’ 

Five days have gone by. The suffer- 
ing in the lost garrison is incredible. 

There are 300 men in this pest-house. 
The mules of the convoys, nearly 60 of 
them, which have hung around the wire 
entanglements, have been systemati- 
cally shot by the Moors. The stench 
of the decaying bodies is like a poison 
ring around the haggard spectres who 
were once Spanish soldiers. 

General Silvestre, in command of 
the zone of Melilla, scrapes together 
800 men of all arms and branches and 
makes one heroic assault. The attempt 
fails; the attack is broken in the diffi- 
cult terrain. What should have been 
a shock is split into small! individual 
combats. The shattered remnants re- 
tire to Annual, which, in turn, is cut 
off from the outer world. 


The attack, designed to relieve them, 
and broken in front of their very eyes 
is the last hope for the tortured garri- 
son of Iberiguen. 

Death hovers near. The flapping of 
his wings is audible to all. 

Crazed by thirst and lack of sleep, 
after 63 hours of continuous combat, a 
band of hollow-eyed spectres stagger 
from the barbed wire. 


Many are too feeble to lift a rifle; 
the wounded collapse on the wayside; 
the officers are sullen and broken in 
spirit. Down the slope they crawl to- 
ward Annual and next to each khaki 
figure, the gray burnoose of a Moorish 
hangman and the merciless blade of 
the gumia. 
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Sixteen men escape of 500 who were 
once the garrison of [beriguen. 

All of the ghastly slaughter is wit- 
nessed by Annual, 3 kilometers away— 
Annual which had become a hospital, 
after the unfortunate attack. 

They, in turn, are besieged. They, 
in turn, face thirst and starvation and 
they, like Iberiguen, must die. 

The retreat from Annual is a page 
from another age—a handful of white 
men, who die a merciless death at the 
hands of a savage enemy. 

The slope of Annual is covered with 
the litter of a complete rout—bando- 
leers, rifles, accoutrements—the mad 
confusion of a panic. 

One by one, the Spaniards are 
slaughtered by Moors drunk with the 
frenzy of an unexpected victory. 


VIOLATION OF MILITARY PRINCIPLES 


It is difficult to apply a cold-blooded 
professional ‘‘critique,’’ in the face of 
intense human suffering. However, 
the tactical and strategical error is ob- 
vious. It is an error of disposition, 
responsibility for which obviously falls 
on the higher staffs. There were hun- 
dreds of posts like Annual and Iberi- 
guen—lonely outposts, veritable death 
traps, which are abandoned from the 
very day that they are installed. 

The principle of controlling an area 
by a series of fortified positions is rea- 
sonable; it is merely a sort of enlarged, 
permanent outpost service. 

However, the principle of the out- 
post, a most elementary conception of 
the service of security on the march or 
in camp, does not leave its pickets or 
sentry squads, or detached posts, hang 
in midair without adequate reserves 
and supports suitably distributed to re- 
inforee the line of observation or to 
cut their way to threatened points. 








It is quite plain that there were yo 
such reserves. Iberiguen was eut off 
48 hours before a relief foree made its 
appearance; this force was seraped to- 
gether from every corner of Melilla. 
It did not exist before as a mobile 
available unit and it was improvised; 
like all improvisions, it had its defects, 
In defeat, it collapsed; the disastrous 
retreat from Annual is due to lack of 
tactical cohesion. Its main defect, 
however, was that the relief force was 
not large enough. 

The ‘‘chain of fortified positions’’ 
after all, the same as the famous 
‘*points d’appui’’ of the Western front 
—required the corollary of a mobile 
reserve, in immediate readiness and 
trained to swift shock action and with- 
in easy reach of these positions. How- 
ever, that disastrous theory of fortified 
lines, which absorbed totally all mobile 
forces, is an old sin. It was no acci- 
dent that the Spaniards used _block- 
houses during the Cuban war. 

In the tragie story of Annual, there 
is one impressive element: the patient 
and heroic conduct of the troops, the 
admirable qualities of the simple Span- 
ish conscript, quiet, patient, obedient, 
dependable to the last bitter moment 
proof that the spirit which carried 
Conquistadores from Yueatan to the 
Rio Plata and raised the banner o! 
Aragon and Castile in the face of tre- 
mendous odds is not yet dead. 

From a purely professional view- 
point, the lack of a mobile reserve be- 
hind the line, or lines, of blockhouses 
and fortified positions, was fatal. It 
is not certain, however, if this can be 
laid entirely at the door of the staff. 
It is well known, that the war depart- 
ment for many years failed to receive 
the full support of the former civi! 
government. Appropriations were 
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crudgingly given, or reduced; the 
equipment was subjected to a false 
economy. 

here is, or was, a lack of modern 
auxiliary weapons, which might have 
been brought into sucessful play— 
tanks, armoured ears, poison-gas, flame 
throwers, ete. 

In facet, with a system of widely 
scattered fortified points and long 
drawn out, highly vulnerable lines of 
communication, the use of armored 
ears and tanks was almost imperative. 

What ean be done in this direction 
is illustrated by the bold and skillful 
exploit of Sergeant Garcia Marcos who 
dispersed in a running fight numerous 
small groups of Moors, along the road 
to Tetuan (December 26), killing a 
great number, with an armored truck 
and a small erew of machine gunners. 
These bands of Moors would have har- 
rassed the usual mule convoy and prob- 
ably stopped it. The armored car thor- 
oughly cleaned the approach and the 
convoy reached his objective unham- 
pe red. 

Fortunately, more and more modern 
equipment is being sent to the expedi- 
tionary forees. It was unfair to make 
the Spanish conseript fight on even 
terms, i. e., with a rifle, against the 
hardy Moor who has spent his whole 
life in the rugged mountains of the 
Rif. 

In a manner, certain zones, like the 
valley of the Laou, were large-scale 
outpost positions, with the characteris- 
tic, that the usual line of observation 
was also the line of resistance and that 
there were no appreciable reserves: in 
other words, a shell of strong positions. 
Often, the shell would hold, but some- 
times it eracked and the Moor flood 
swept into the empty country behind 


the strong points, working havoe at 
will, as at Annual. 

This was understood by many offi- 
cers. Rivera was the first chief to 
draw bitter conclusions and insist upon 
a radical change. He foresaw, as a 
matter of economy, that he could not 
maintain hundreds of minor garrisons, 
in a line of resistance, and still pro- 
vide for mobile reserves. 

Consequently, he abandoned the 
costly fortified positions and concen- 
trated the troops in a few strategic 
areas, with the ultimate intention to 
use them in swift, harassing expedi- 
tions. The concentration of troops is 
large enough to prevent any defeat; it 
will be mobile enough to engage in 
cross-country campaigns. 

Obviously, Annual was merely an in- 
cident in a protracted campaign. The 
loss of men and equipment, however 
deplorable, made no dent in the Span- 
ish expeditionary force. The political 
effect was bad, of course, in that it gave 
impetus to the prestige of Abd-el-Krim. 


SPANIARDS IMPROVE METHODS OF 
COMBAT 


In the course of the following year, 
1923-1924, there was no repetition of 
this debacle. Everywhere the reins 
were tightened. Attacks were sharply 
repelled. Nevertheless, the general 
conditions remained the same; the se- 
ries of strong points continued to 
absorb a large percentage of all avail- 
able troops. There seemed never to 
be enough of a surplus to form per- 
manently effective mobile columns or 
to engage in a sustained offensive. 

The Moorish tactics also remained 
the same : secret concentrations against 
some luckless position ; its isolation and 
siege; a period of suffering for the de- 
fenders, ete. As a rule, however, these 
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posts were invariably relieved, always 
however, as a sporadic effort and at 
considerable expense. 

The tactical procedure of relieving 
such a post had become quite uniform; 
the terrain and the methods of the 
Moor permitted of little variation. 

Generally, most efficient support by 
airplanes was accorded. In fact, the 


strong points established, temporary 
block houses, to give essential flank 
protection. This was time consuming 
and costly. The airplane liaison was 
perfect. Every rush forward was c- 
companied by covering fire from the 
planes, which swooped recklessly over 
the Moorish lines and sprayed them 
with intense fire. It took two days to 
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zone of Larache, 
General Ri- 
quelme, an energetic and successful 
officer, assembled a mixed column of 
about 2,500 men. The column was 
pushed forward and led ably. Gozal 
was reached. 

From Gozal to Bab-es Sor, the ter- 
rain becomes dangerous, rolling hills, 
rock-strewn slopes, deeply-cut water 
runs, a series of echeloned crests ideal 
for delaying actions; the Moors are 
at home in this type of terrain. 

Every foot of ground had to be 
taken by separate action. Progress 
was slow. The heights on the left of 
the advancing columns were taken and 


Relief of Souk el Khemis 





the usual charac- 
teristic of these 
operations is that these columns must 
conduct themselves like mobile for- 
tresses; the enemy flood closes behind 
them; there is no let up, in advance 
or retreat. However, the constant 
operations of the past year have taught 
the Spaniards the mechanism of this 
sort of combat; they do it to perfec- 
tion. 

These isolated, precarious positions, 
at the mercy of the Moors, excite one’s 
sympathy. 

. There are innumerable examples 0! 
heroic defenses, from Cobba Darsa 
commanded by Lieutenant Gil Ver- 
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vara Y Pueyo, to the little block- 
house of Hoj, which Lieutenant Mara- 
hoto held under ineredible privations. 
Other names are added to an honor- 
roll, already impressive—Chefartan, 
Tizza, Solana. The post of Chentafa 
is submerged in a flood of Moors after 
sanguinary assaults. The details of 
these minor combats, hardly discernible 
in the dry language of official reports, 
are an index of excellent qualities of 
courage, heroism and resistance of sol- 
diers and officers. There is nothing 
wrong with the Spanish fighting mate- 
rial; it is good enough for any leader- 
ship. 


WITHDRAWAL TO THE COAST 


In the turmoil of individual com- 
bats, the high command finally gave 
orders for a general withdrawal to the 
coast, to a new line designed to end 
the vexatious problem of costly out- 
posts. 

Rivera had this in mind for years. 
He made a special trip to Morocco to 
convert the officers, naturally reluct- 
ant, to his views. 

The operations in the wake of this 
order were extremely difficult. 

The isolated position of the valley of 
the Laou was relievtd first. As it con- 
stituted a flank protection to the line 
Chechaouene-Tetouan, this garrison 
was cut off for a while. A relief column 
under Castro Girona, however, estab- 
lished communications in six days. 

Riquelme gradually relieved the 
posts of the sector of Mexerah; the 
fighting was very bitter. Lieutenant 
Melero reached Mexerah with 18 men 
of an entire battalion. As usual, rear 
guard and withdrawal actions have 
been costly. 

The delicate operation of evacuating 
Chechaouene and the retreat through 


a narrow valley for 68 kilometers was 
successfully accomplished. The enemy 
attacked repeatedly only to be repulsed 
with heavy losses. The 18th and 19th 
of November, are a credit to Spanish 
arms. The death list of officers was 
particularly high, in all grades. By 
the end of December, the new lines 
were established and fighting came to 
a lull. 

In considering the effect of Rivera’s 
momentous decision, some opinion has 
been voiced that in reality no reduction 
of forces has been accomplished, that 
the new front, in kilometers, was just 
as extended as the former. The front- 
age may be the same, but the new 
strategie disposition is a reduction in 
depth; the lines of communication are 
consequently . vastly reduced; concen- 
trations behind the front can be effect- 


-~ ed with greater speed. There is no 


slow frittering away of forces in use- 
less outposts. The net reserves are im- 
mensely greater. The former garrisons 
of a hundred blockhouses are available 
for a war of movement. 


These are patent advantages. There 
will be no more Annuals. It will be 
impossible to break this front. On the 
contrary, all the means are at hand for 
mobile expeditions. 


The political effect is temporarily 
unfavorable. Abd-el-Krim, naturally, 
will advertise the retreat as a complete 
victory. Time, however, will show him 
and his deluded followers that this is 
not the case. 


The political aspect has assumed a 
very bizarre character. With success, 
Abd-el-Krim’s pretensions have ex- 
panded. It was once revenge on the 
Spaniards; now it is the establishment 
of a ‘‘sovereign state of the Rif’’. He 
has a cabinet, a foreign minister, he 
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speaks of the ‘‘republic of the Rif’’. 
He has taken a feather from the hat 
of Angora; he has become the ‘‘nation- 
alist’’, 

This is an entirely novel note in 
North Africa. No one ean tell what 
the echo will be. 


MOORS TURN AGAINST FRENCH 


In fact, the over-confidence of Abd- 
el-Krim has already led him into a 
mad career. With the Spaniards tem- 
porarily checked, he has launched an 
offensive against the French frontier 
region between the river Quezzan and 
the Ouergha. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
Abd-el-Krim would attack the French. 
His rise to leadership is based upon 
military successes ; he must keep up ac- 
tive military operations; there is no 
other motive for his leadership. 

He is favored by a ridiculous inter- 
national situation. He can _ shuttle 
back and forth across the Franco- 
Spanish border, while the French can- 
not enter Spanish territory under 
treaty obligations. . 

The French understand this, of 
course. As early as June, 1924, lead- 
ing French papers openly demanded 
the taking over of the Spanish protee- 
torate, with some sort of compensa- 
tion, like the release of Tanger. This 
is, naturally, unpleasant to Spanish 
sensibilities. 

Intimate military cooperation in 
1922 between Spain and France, might 
have crushed the Moor in 1922; this 
opportunity was unfortunately lost. 
The French have the troops and equip- 
ment to break up the Rif tribes if they 
are allowed to carry war into the Rif. 

Rivera’s common sense may find a 
way to permit this. There is little 
doubt that England and Italy will dis- 


play some interest in any sort of ar. 
rangement bearing on this point: iy 
fact, the problem is like an echo of 
Tanger in 1905. 

The operations of the French have 
been confined to the border region 
along the Spanish frontier, between 
the Quezzan and Ouerga, in the west, 
toward the river Moulouya in the east: 
this is directly south of the territory 
occupied by Abd-el-Krim. It was a 
foregone conclusion that Rif groups 
would cross the border, at these points, 
to test the French strength. The re- 
treat of the Spaniards toward Melilla 
left the Moors free to do this. 

Consequently, several serious attacks 
were made at this period (August-Sep- 
tember, 1924). 

Marauding hordes from 1,000 to 
2,000 rifles broke into French territory 
to pillage and harass the French tribes. 
General Chambrun, commanding this 
region (Fez) dispatched two columns 
under Colombat and Cambay to pro- 
tect this area. In a series of brilliant 
operations, on the principle of move- 
ment, these officers broke up the enemy 
hordes and drove them across the bor- 
der with heavy losses. 

The mobility of the French troops is 
clearly characterized by the rapidity 
with which engagements followed each 
other and the intervening distances: 
June 6, Sidi Mhamed; June 23, Djebel 
Astar; July 2, Sker; July 25, El Khe- 
mis; Sept. 4-5, El Kheneg and Hassi 
Medlam. 

It is amusing to note that the initial 
phase of this struggle is also around 
isolated strong points and blockhouses; 
apparently, the French have built them 
also. However, there is also an ex- 
tremely mobile force, constantly en- 
gaged in flying expeditions which re- 
lentlessly follow marauding bands. 
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The strength of the Groups Colombat 
and Cambay was comparatively mod- 
est: 12 battalions of chasseurs, 10 bat- 
teries of artillery and 3 squadrons of 
cavalry. 

However, these operations were 
merely feelers. After considerable 
preparation in the spring of this year 
(1925), Abd-el-Krim has apparently 
completed a major concentration on 
this front. 

In May, the storm broke loose. 
Heavy engagements have taken place. 
The French under Colombat and Frey- 
denberg have given the Riffians a sound 
drubbing; so far, however, the opera- 
tion is a defensive for the French. Re- 
inforeements are expected for a vigor- 
ous counter offensive. The object of 
Abd-el-Krim to reach Fez is completely 
frustrated. 

The French are covering a wide 
front. They have the advantage of 
the railroad from Fez, via Taza, to 
Oudjad, practically parallel to the 
present fighting zone, for rapid lateral 





displacement of troops, but apparently, 
the forces are barely large enough for 
local tactical demands and do not per- 
mit any large strategie disposition. 
The call for reinforcements is no indi- 
cation of a critical turn in events. 
Marshal Pétain is merely not taking 
any chance with insufficient strength. 

The situation of 1922 has repeated 
itself. This is again a chance to take 
the Moor between two fires, if the 
Spanish begin an offensive from the 
north. This, of course, would be an 
absolute reversion of policy. The pres- 
sure of circumstances may yet change 
Rivera’s original plan. Conditions are 
often imperative and impose themselves 
upon man’s mere judgment. A coor- 
dinated, combined operation between 
French and Spaniard, which seems to 
be on the way to a satisfactory solu- 
tion, would be sound as a military 
measure and almost certain of suecess. 
It is the kind of favorable military sit- 
uation that comes but once, and will 
decide campaigns if taken advantage 
of quickly. 


D 


Patriots Must be on the Alert! 


There are over 50 organizations in America, with 
over 1,000,000 members and publishing 100 maga- 
zines and newspapers, which are working night and 
day to destroy everything that America stands and 
has stood for. These are some of the enemies of na- 
tional defense. While patriots hope there is no dan- 
ger of actual bolshevism in America, the radical ef- 
fort is reflected even now in unrest, political quack- 
ery, unwise laws and attacks upon the Constitution. 
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Infantry Polo 
Maj. W. H. Simpson, Infantry 





INCE the war, polo 
has become more and 
more popular 
throughout the coun- 
try. Army polo has 
received every en- 
couragement from the 
War Department, as 
General Pershing and 
many other high 
ranking officers are 

among the most enthusiastic supporters 

of the game. In 1922 an Army team 
won the junior championship, showing 
that Army teams are 











shows that polo is becoming increasing. 
ly popular in the Infantry. A number 
of Infantry regiments in the United 
States have already developed good 
teams. 

The question is frequently asked, 
Why should Infantrymen play polo! 
Apparently this question is often 
prompted by the belief that since polo 
is played on horses it should pertain 
to the mounted branches only. 

Let us consider some of the benefits 
that Infantrymen can derive from good 
polo. In the first place, the War De- 

partment would not 





capable of fast play. 
In 1923 the Army re- 
peated this most 
creditable perform- 
ance and further add- 
ed to its laurels in 
this year and in 1925 
by defeating the fast 


culties. 


Polo develops a cool 
head, good sportmanship 
and coolness under diffi- 
It is a sport 
fast coming to the 
front in the Infantry 


give official encour- 
agement to the game 
if it did not possess 
considerable military 
value, any more than 
it would encourage 
football, baseball, or 
any other form of 





and formidable Brit- 
ish Army teams which included some 
international stars in their line-ups. 
During this same period many other 
Army teams made fine showings in 
civilian and military tournaments all 
over the United States and in our 
foreign garrisons. Included in these 
were a number of Infantry teams. 
Some of these doughboy polo teams 
demonstrated the fact that the In- 
fantry is capable of producing polo 
teams that can hold their own against 
both civilian and mounted service 
teams. 

The fact that these Infantry teams 
gave such good accounts of themselves 
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athletics if these were 
not considered as being of value to the 
military service. Good polo is a mili- 
tary asset because it develops as much 
as any other game—many polo enthusi- 
asts claim more than any other game— 
initiative, quick thinking, head work 
and team work. It also develops horse- 
manship and should develop _horse- 
mastership. By playing against civil- 
ian teams, the Army is brought into 
closer touch with civilians and keeps 
them interested in the Army. Polo is 
a spectacular game and the Army has 
made many friends for itself by adopt- 
ing it. The Infantry can also make 
friends by taking up the game. There 








ips no game that the Infantry 
ypt that will make more friends 
than polo. 

It is doubtful if anyone will dispute 
ue of good poie as a game, or 
at it develops the qualities that 


we it for the Infantry. Horseman- 
ship is developed in the proper train- 


ng of horses for the game and by 
roper riding while playing. Knowl- 
horsemanship is required of 
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of horsemastership is therefore of 
prime importance in the Infantry, and 
no opportunity to develop it should be 
overlooked. 

If it is granted that good polo is of 
value to the Infantry, let us study the 
game from all angles and go at it in 
the correct way in order to get the 
maximum of benefit from it. The term 
good polo has been used whenever pos- 
sible because good polo is the only kind 





An Exciting Moment of Play between Infantry and Artillery Poloists - 


Infantry officers and anything that de- 
velops it should be encouraged in the 
utry. Horsemastership is develop- 
<1 by polo if the horses used in polo 
are given proper care. Horsemaster- 
ship may be defined as knowledge of 
the horse and the ability to care for 
him under varying conditions, in gar- 
rison, in the field and for all purposes 
for which he may be used, such as drill, 
racing, hunting, polo, and this of 
course includes feeds, feeding, water- 
ing, grooming, conditioning and many 
other things. Peaee-strength Infantry 
regiments have quite a number of 
nimals to eare for and war-strength 
regiments have even more. Knowledge 


that is worth while. Whenever the 
game is given half-hearted support and 
is indulged in by untrained players on 
untrained and improperly cared for 
horses, it results in sloppy polo and 
discouraging competition and does 
more harm than good, and its value is 
largely lost. 

The following important things are 
essential in the development of good 
polo in the Infantry: 

1. The support of the commanding 
officer. 

2. Properly trained players and 
horses. 

3. Good fields. 

4. Match games or tournaments. 














The 11th Infantry Polo Team 


Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman is presenting the 
cup for the 1925 championship of the 5th Corps 
Area to Capt. William H. Craig, the team cap- 
Members of the team from right to left 
are: Lieut. Howard W. Brimmer, Capt. Craig, 
Capt. Thomas R. Miller, and Lieut. Howard W. 
Maj. Clifford Bluemel and Capt. L. N. 
Foy, also players on the team, are not shown in 


tain. 


Gould. 


the picture 


Let us briefly consider each of these 
in turn. 

The support of the commanding of- 
ficer is perhaps more essential for the 
success of polo in an Infantry regi- 
ment, or any other organization for 
that matter, than probably that of any 
other game. A sufficient amount of sup- 
port is necessary to enable the game 
to be developed and played properly. 
For instance, the most suitable horses 
should be made available at stated 
times for training and practice; polo 
fields should be decided upon and made 
available for use; players should have 
the opportunity to practice and par- 
ticipate in games; arrangements should 
be made for the proper care of horses, 
equipment, and upkeep of fields; and 
many other things should be done 





which can not be ‘ont 
without the backing 
and support of the C. 0. |; 
the support, interest and ep. 
couragement of the C. 0. eay 
be obtained, polo may be de. 
veloped even under adverse 
conditions. Now that ath. 
letie training of all kinds js 
being provided for in our 
training programs and sched. 
ules, commanding 
might provide for polo in. 
struction in their training 
programs and thus 
both support and _ supervis- 
ion. The latter would insure 
that all members of the polo 
squad are preparing for and 
playing good polo and there. 
by getting the maximum of 
training and _ benefit 
the game. This sort of atti- 
tude on the part of com- 
manding officers would give a 
great impetus to the develop- 
ment of polo in the Infantry. 
Properly trained horses and players 
are most essential in the development 
of good polo. In nearly every regi- 
ment or group of officers of any size, 
there are usually a number of officers, 
and frequently enlisted men as well, 
who are enthusiastic over horses and 
riding and who naturally desire to 
play polo. If these are permitted to 
start polo without some kind of super- 
vision or progressive plan of develop- 
ment, their natural tendency is to take 
out green horses and try to start play- 
ing at once without any preliminary 
training or practice whatever. The 
combination of green horses and green 
players is a bad one and does not de- 
velop good polo. Both 
players should go through a progres 
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irse of training and instruction 
before being allowed to line up for 
vames. Such a course might include a 
cae of training for the horses in 
which they are taught to start, stop, 
turn, change leads, travel on a loose 
rein and the like. The players could 
do this training and be taught polo 
equitation at the same time. The play- 
ers might be taught the handling and 
use of the mallet on a wooden horse 
before being allowed to swing a mallet 
from horse. After the horses 
have received a sufficient amount of 
training or schooling, they might then 
be taught to follow the ball while the 
players are improving their hitting 
In the meantime, instruction 
in the fundamentals and theory of the 
game might be given the players by 
blackboard talks and the systematic 
study of some good book on polo. Study 
of the rules and particularly of fouls 
might be made. The proper care of 
horses before, during, and after games, 
feeding, grooming, 
conditioning, watering, ete., might be 
carefully studied by all during this per- 
iod and the same taught the enlisted 
men in charge of the horses. Finally, 
after a thorough course of preliminary 
training of this sort for both horses 
and players, actual play may start 
slowly at first, then gradually increas- 
ing the pace as horses and players im- 
prove by experience. In this way, the 
foundation for good polo ean be laid, 
the dangers of the game minimized, the 
spoiling of horses avoided and _ the 
usual errors eliminated from the start. 
It is believed that a course of training 
of this kind would be particularly 
beneficial to an Infantry outfit that is 
just beginning polo, or to one that is 
getting ready for a new season. 
Seareity of horses of the proper type 
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will usually be the greatest handicap 
in Infantry organizations. As the 
War Department no longer supplies 
specially selected horses for polo, the 
horses used must two 
sources, the government animals now 
on hand and privately owned mounts. 
While all of the government animals 
of an Infantry outfit may not be of the 
proper type for polo, it is surprising 
what a large percentage can be trained 
and developed for polo if the training 
is carried out along the right lines. A 
goodly pereentage of Infantry officers 
on duty with organizations are re- 
quired to be mounted and more of these 
would buy their own mounts if given 
more encouragement, especially if some 
arrangement is made to protect them 
against loss in case of sudden change of 
station. 


come from 


In this connection, it may be 
said that an ideal polo horse is also an 
ideal Cavalry or Infantry or riding 
mount for the Army. Likewise a horse 
that has been trained properly for polo 
is also well trained and fitted for any 
class of military duty. Therefore if 
the government owned animals that are 
used for polo are trained along the 
right line, their military value should 
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be increased rather than impaired. 
These points might be borne in mind in 
encouraging Infantry officers in buy- 
ing their own mounts, as they ean 
easily select horses of the proper type 
for polo which will also possess the 
specifications required of officers’ 
mounts. Finally the following is sug- 
gested relative’ to mounts for polo: 
First, train as many of the government 
owned horses as possible; try to get a 
large number of officers interested in 
polo; then encourage the buying of 
privately owned mounts of the proper 
type to supplement the government 
owned string. 

Even with well-trained players and 
horses, good polo cannot be developed 
without good polo fields to play on. A 
polo field is only 300 yards long and 
160 yards wide. It should be smooth 
and level with good drainage. It should 
have a good stand of grass as grassy 
fields are the only kind that develop 
really fast play. Many of our military 
posts already have parade grounds 
covered with grass where suitable polo 
fields can be laid out. In this connee- 
tion it has been found that a full-sized 
polo field is just the right size for a 
regimental parade ground. Where 
grass does not exist, suitable locations 
for fields can usually be found where 
grass can be planted and quickly grown 
with little trouble and expense. The 
support of the C. O. will play an im- 
portant part in the selection and build- 
ing of a polo field as it does in nearly 
every phase of polo. The importance 
of good polo fields can not be over em- 
phasized in the development of good, 
fast polo. 

Local interest stimulates good polo. 
The game as a spectacle is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with all classes of 
people. Polo gymkhanas, polo teas, 


dances and other forms of socia| enter. 
tainment, seem to go with polo ani) give 
it an added interest. Proper advertis. 
ing to reach the general public ang 
special invitations extended to promi. 
nent civilians of official and  xocia) 
standing should quickly arouse |oea! 
interest and obtain enthusiastic attend. 
ance at all games and give great im. 
petus to the sport. 

Match games or tournaments bring 
out the very best polo and are essential 
to its development. Consequently 
games should be arranged for with 
rival teams whenever possible. Such 
games also probably do more towards 
arousing local interest than anything 
else. 

The question of raising funds to 
meet expenses connected with the hold- 
ing of tournaments, match games and 
the various forms of social entertain- 
ment should be considered in order not 
to make a financial burden of the game 
for the players. There are, of course, 
various ways in which this may be 
done, depending upon the locality. For 
instance, it is reported that several 
Army polo elubs in or near large 
cities have raised sufficient funds every 
year by giving polo balls which have 
become important social events, which 
makes it an easy matter to sell tickets 
of admission to those who attend. At 
other places, funds have been raised by 
charging admission and selling park- 
ing places for automobiles at games. 
by selling advertising space in printed 
programs and by various other means. 

An outstanding example of what can 
be done towards the development of 
good polo in the Infantry was fur- 
nished by the 3d Infantry at Fort 
Snelling while under the command of 
Col. (now Brig. Gen.) A. W. Bjorn- 
stad. Starting with practically noth- 
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1921, this regiment, due to the 
support given polo by its commanding 
officer, organized and trained new 
horses and players and turned out 
fine teams sinee 1922. The 3d Infan- 
try has had as many as four teams 
at one time. For three successive 
vears. 1922-24, the regimental team 
won the Sifton International polo eup 
in tournaments against erack Canadian 
teams. As a result of the interest 
aroused by the 3d Infantry, civilian 
polo clubs were organized in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and interest in 
the formation of the 3d Infantry polo 
the game spread throughout that sec- 
tion of the Northwest. The game be- 
came so popular among civilians that 
on Sunday afternoons it was a common 
sight to see automobiles parked three 
rows deep around all sides of the polo 
field. In 1923 the regiment had a 
string of 55 horses all well trained and 
schooled for polo. Of these, 26 were 
privately owned, the balance being 
government owned horses. In addi- 
tion the regiment boasted of having 
one of the finest polo fields in the 
United States. 

The efforts of the 3d Infantry were 
so successful in the development of 
polo that it may be of general interest 
to briefly diseuss the methods used in 
obtaining such excellent results. The 
plan followed may be called ‘‘The 3d 
Infantry Plan’’. 

The first step in earrying out the 
plan was the procurement of animals 
of suitable type for polo. As the regi- 
ment was short on horses, it was neces- 
sary to submit requisitions for more 
horses early in 1921, and carefully se- 
lected horses were sent to fill the 3d In- 
fantry requisition. The next step was 
the formation of the 3d Infantry polo 
club, composed of playing members, 


ng UU 


active members and associate members, 
the latter being mainly civilians, par- 
ticularly those interested in horses. In 
the formation of the club provision 
was made to encourage officers to buy 
private mounts, this being perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the club. In 
general, the club provided that when 
an officer member desired to buy a 
horse of his own he must first select the 
horse and before purchase have it ex- 
amined by a veterinarian or a board 
selected by the regimental commander 
to determine if the horse had the speci- 
fications required of an officer’s mount. 
If the horse passed this test he was 
then inspected by the polo representa- 
tive to determine if he was of a suit- 
able type for polo and if the price paid 
was a reasonable one. If the horse 
passed these tests the polo club then 
guaranteed the purchasing officer 
against loss in case of change of station. 
Since officers below field grade who are 
on mounted status draw both forage 
and mounted pay for privately owned 
mounts, in such eases the club guaran- 
teed the difference between the pur- 
chase price and the total amount of 
mounted pay drawn up to the date of 
change of station. In the cases of offi- 
cers not on mounted status the elub 
guaranteed the full purchase price 
paid. Naturally the polo club first 
made every effort to assist such officers 
to sell their mounts before the club 
took them over. The polo club care- 
fully maintained a reserve fund for 
such purchases. Under the protection 
of this fine provision of the polo club, 
officers were not afraid to buy their 
own mounts, whether on mounted or 
dismounted status, as they were guar- 
anteed against loss in case of sudden 
change of station. 

The 3d Infantry polo club had an- 
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other important provision which aided 
the regiment in the acquirement of 
suitable horses for polo. This was 
based on the provision in Army regu- 
lations which allows an officer on 
mounted status, when ordered on for- 
eign service, to sell his private mount 
to the government at the prevailing 
contract price. Usually officers due for 
foreign service are notified some 
months in advance. Such officers, if on 
mounted status were encouraged to buy 
horses, and when their orders were re- 
ceived they sold their horses to the 
quartermaster at the regular contract 
price and the polo elub paid the offi- 
cers the difference between the pur- 


chase price and the contract price, 


By United 





thus saving the officers concer 
loss. Under this scheme the 
ment would acquire a valuabk 
at less than his real worth 
regiment would aequire an 
to its polo string. 

After the 3d Infantry polo « 
been formed and its provisions 
stood, a number of officers of t 
ment desired to purchase mounts 
regimental commander throug! 
sonal correspondence with offic: 
the remount service, who ar 
anxious to give every assistance 
matters, ascertained that Irion’s 
located about 60 miles fron 
Keogh in Montana, had on 
large number of well-bred hors 


The International Army Polo Championship Remains with the U. S. 


The Army Polo Team which invaded England in 1925 and successfully defendé 
title. Left to right—Maj. A. H. Wilson, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, Capt. P. P. Rod 
Maj. L. A. Beard 






























































ht type. Consequently an offi- 
selected and sent to Irion’s 
ra to buy the horses desired in a 
lot. He was assisted in selecting the 
horses by an officer of the remount 
servic A earload of three-quarter 
thoroughbreds was chosen from a herd 
of about 200 These 
had been ridden but were untrained. 
The total cost which included the per- 
sonal expenses of the purchasing offi- 
cer, railroad shipment and purchase 
price of the horses, amounted to $148 
per animal delivered at Fort Snelling. 

horses that 
for were re- 
ceived at Fort Snelling, about 30 were 
found to be of suitable type for polo. 
While these horses and the privately 


animals. horses 


When the government 
had been requisitioned 


owned mounts were being put through 
a systematic course of training and 
schooling, the officers belonging to the 
polo squad were also put through a 
systematic course of training in the 
fundamentals and theory of the game. 
After this training the horses were 
gradually taught to play polo. The re- 
sult was that the 3d Infantry had a 
string of 55 horses properly trained for 
polo. 

Another step in carrying out the 3d 
Infantry plan was the building of a 
good polo field. A portion of the pa- 
rade ground was set aside for this pur- 
pose and a marquee was built on one 
of the field opposite the center. 
This polo field is one of the best in the 
country. It was also used as a parade 
ground for regimental parades. 

Polo tournaments were staged at 
Fort Snelling in which five or six vis- 
iting teams participated, including 
erack teams from Canada, and great 
interest in polo was aroused through- 
out the Northwest and particularly in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


side 
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Funds for the use of the polo club 
were raised in various ways. The regi- 
ment was so successful in this respect 
that the polo club had no trouble in 
meeting all obligations nor in keeping 
a proper reserve fund on hand at all 
times. The expense of polo to playing 
members was less than the expense of 
golf to those officers who belonged to 
nearby golf clubs. 

Examination of the 3d Infantry plan 
outlined above shows that it was based 
on an understanding of the essentials 
The 
plan worked successfully because it had 
the support of the commanding offi- 
cer who originated the plan. It 
veloped properly trained horses and 
players who had an excellent field to 
play on. It aroused local interest to a 
high degree and tournaments were held 
which developed fast play. While the 
3d Infantry plan was successful in de- 
veloping polo, it cannot be said that 
the regiment devoted its attention to 
polo to the exclusion of everything else 
during this period. In addition to 
polo, this regiment had a hunt elub, 
participated in horse shows and win- 
ter sports of all kinds and was success- 
ful in developing athletic teams of 
every sort such as football, baseball, 
basketball, hockey, tennis and other 
teams. 


for the development of good polo. 
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One ofthe most important steps to- 
wards the development of good polo in 
the Infantry was made by the estab- 
lishment of a course of instruction in 
polo at the Infantry School, which was 
voluntary for instructors and_stu- 
dents. Ten instructors and 70 student 
officers volunteered for the first course. 
Of the 70 students, 17 were from the 
field officers’ class and 53 from the 
company officers’ class. The course in- 
cludes instruction in polo equitation, 
training and care of polo horses, use 
of the mallet, the fundamentals of the 
game, and the theory of team play. 
While lack of time and_ trained 
mounts will not permit those taking 
this course in polo to obtain much play- 
ing experience, they will at least re- 


ceive proper training in those funda. 
mentals of the game which are so neces. 
sary in the development of good polo 

The Infantry School is undoubted|; 
one of the largest polo centers in the 
Army today for, in addition to the in. 
structors and _ students mentioned 
above, the 29th Infantry—which by the 
way has one of the best Infantry teams 
in the Army—has a large polo squad, 
as has the 83d Field Artillery. 

It may be expected that every year 
more and more Infantry officers will 
take up polo and it is hoped that even- 
tually all Infantry regiments in the 
Army will have properly developed 
polo teams eapable of holding their 
own against both civilian and mounted 
service teams. 
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No Excuse for Ignoring Facts 

A recent attempt to curtail the allotment of the 
National Guard for drill purposes revealed the dan- 
ger involved in the false notion of economy. Fortu- 
nately the President’s eyes were opened to the grav- 
ity of the situation before serious harm had resulted. 
Public sentiment in the United States very properly 
is against a large standing army and against mili- 
tarism for its own sake, but the great bulk of public 
sentiment is strongly in favor of reasonable and sensi- 
ble preparedness for national defense and strongly 
against a repetition of the blunders which, in the 
past, have been so costly in lives and money. There 
is no economy in saving millions in order to waste 
billions, a fact which has been driven home to us so 
many times that there is no excuse now for ignoring 
or forgetting it.—Springfield Union. 

















Light Artillery in Support of Infantry 
A Gunner 


(AAT come Fe support of the In- 


fantry being the only 
reason for the exis- 
tence of the light ar- 
tillery, it is of great 
j importance to all 
a light artillerymen 
i and most infantry- 
men, to know how 
such support can best 
be rendered. 

In the approved attack orders of 
the service schools, the following ex- 
pressions will generally be found; 
“The — Field Artil- 


with the available information regard- 
ing the enemy’s strength and disposi- 
tion, and the terrain held by him. The 
areas are then fired upon successively 
as the Infantry advances. The fire is 
held on each area until the Infantry 
reaches the danger zone. With the 
light field gun the Infantry can ap- 
proach with safety to within about 200 
yards which is approximately six prob- 
able errors at medium ranges. It must 
be realized that the areas seleéted only 
probably contain the elements of the 
enemy’s defenses which will hold up 
the attack; and that 





lery Brigade will sup- 
port the attack by 
coneentrations on 
successive objec- 
tives.”’ And ‘‘The 
Field Artillery 
from positions in the 
vicinity of —, will 


attack by 


The expression, “Ar- 
tillery will support the 


tions on successive ob- 
jectives,” lacks in apt- 
ness as a description 
of conduct of artillery 


all correct systems of 
defense are flexible 
and not rigid. So 
that if the situation is 
not changed prior to 
the attack, it will 
probably change at 
the beginning of the 


concentra- 





support the — Bri- - 
gade.”’ ” 

Exactly what is the meaning of these 
all important words? After so bravely 
proclaiming to the troops that the ar- 
tillery support will be by concentra- 
tions on successive objectives, what 
does the issuing headquarters do to see 
that the fighting units, the Infantry 
and Artillery battalions, carry out 
their assigned missions. 

The words ‘‘support the attack by 
concentrations on successive objec- 
tives’’ are generally aceepted to mean 
that the attack of the Infantry is sup- 
ported by the Artillery by firing on 
areas with previously determined data. 
These areas are selected in accordance 


attack. 

In dealing with this subject, it is 
believed that the proper conception of 
it can only be obtained by analyzing 
the subject and determining the basic 
elements ; and then studying the action 
of those elements. 

A eorrect conception of any attack 
will be obtained by dividing the at- 
tack zone into the lanes which have 
been assigned to the assaulting Infan- 
try battalions as their zones of action, 
and then making a detailed study of 
the action in one or more of these lanes. . 

In general, it will be found thatthe 
attack of a battalion of Infantry is sup- 
ported by the fire of a battalion of light 
field guns (practically all nations use 
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a gun of approximately 3-inch calibre 
as their light field gun). It is with 
these forces that one must have a thor- 
ough knowledge if he hopes to under- 
stand the action of light artillery in 
support of the Infantry. 

It must be conceded that the com- 
mander of the assaulting Infantry bat- 
talion is supreme in the zone of his at- 
tack; and that every other part of the 
military machine, the army, must do 
its utmost to assist him in the attain- 
ment of his objective: That of advane- 
ing the Infantry to a point where the 
bayonet of the soldier, the Infantry- 
man, ean be placed against the stomach 
of his adversary. The knife is the only 
weapon that man has ever feared and 
will ever fear until the races have de- 
generated into ‘‘peace at any price’’ 
advocates. It will undoubtedly be 
claimed that the Infantry battalion 
commander is not the all important 
commander. That it is the army com- 
mander, the corps commander, the di- 
vision commander, the brigade com- 
mander, the regimental commander or 
even their excellent staffs who are re- 
sponsible for gaining the victory; but 
it is believed that a close analysis will 
show that while these factors are im- 
portant in the whole scheme, that their 
efforts are concerned only with those 
things which will assist the battalion 
commander in his problem of advanc- 
ing his soldier to the point where phys- 
ical combat can take place. It may be 
claimed that the battalion commander 
may be relieved by a higher officer. 
Even then the situation has not 
changed as the officer has taken onto 
himself a battalion commander’s job 
and such he remains. Battalions are 
relieved by other battalions but the 
problem remains the same. 

Since it is the Infantry battalion 


commander who controls the action 
what must he do to insure that thp 
Artillery will give him the support + 
which the troops are entitled. It 
the battalion commander of Infantry 
who determines the maneuver by \ hich 
he hopes to gain the victory; and hp 
must insist that the fires of the Arti). 
lery assist him in earrying out that 
maneuver. 

It is believed that this very impor. 
tant subject, the light artillery in sup. 
port of the Infantry, can best be showy 
by presenting what is believed to he « 
typical example of such support. 


BLUE-RED WAR 


Our old friend and compatriot, Gen- 
eral A having made contact with the 
enemy throughout his outpost line, 
along Wrattan creek, decides to attack 
His scheme of maneuver ealls for piere- 
ing the hostile right center in the vicin. 
ity of Buzzard hill and the eapture of 
the important base of Fort Sill. It is 
generally believed that the following is 
a correct picture of the succeeding 
phases of the adventure. 

General A, after searching throug) 
his dispatch ease, finally locates his 
well-thumbed copy of Combat Orders, 
General Service Schools. Turning this 
over to his plans and training officer. 
he directs that the order for the at- 
tack be made to conform, as far as 
practicable, with that excellent mode! 
attack order on page —. Some two 
hours afterwards during which it has 
been typed, mimeographed, etc., ete., 
the attack order appears and we find 
our old friend ‘‘will support the at- 
tack by concentrations on successive 
objectives’’ reposing on its accustomed 
line. The division commander, having 
established his alibi for the congres- 
sional committee to investigate the tac- 
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Light 
tieal conduet of the war, signs the or- 
der and then it proceeds on its adven- 
tyres of the evening. After passing 
through the several headquarters, in 
whieh it is generally copied verbatim, 
the regimental headquarters of the — 


Infantry at 12.00 midnight, four hours 
after the division commander made his 
decision to attack, telephones Major 


HL. eommanding the — Battalion 
which is in brigade reserve and is 
hivouaeked in the draws southeast of 


Arbuckle Hill; and informs him that 
the division will attack at 6.00 a. m.; 
that his battalion will be the assault 
battalion of the regiment; that the 
regimental mortars and one-pounders 
now with the front line battalion will 
remain in place and support the at- 
tack; that the — Battalion, — Field 
Artillery has been directed to support 
his attack; and that as soon as a map 
showing the zones of attack, ean be pre- 
pared a copy will be sent him. After 
a protest by Major HL that he could 
not make any plans for his attack un- 
til he knew the limits of his attack 
zone, he was given the boundaries of 
the battalion zone which are shown on 
the map; and he was told that after 
capturing Buzzard hill that he would 
reorganize and push on towards the 
ridge two iniles to the northeast. 

Major HL realizing that he had very 
little time to prepare for the attack, 
directed his exeeutive to have the com- 
pany commanders report without de- 
lay; and to get in touch with the ar- 
tillery commander and request that he 
come to Major HL’s headquarters for 
a conference, 

When the company commanders re- 
ported at 12.30, Major HL issued the 
following order: 


The Battalion attacks at 6.00 a. m., 
zones of action as shown on this map 


(pointing to the map on his table on 
which the zones of action had been 
drawn). 

Company A on the right, Company 
C on the left. Drive straight to the 
front and capture Buzzard hill. As- 
sist one another by flanking fires. 

Company D from positions near 
Caisson (2520-1220) support the at- 
tack by over head fire until fire is 
masked. Move forward to Buzzard 
hill when it is captured and prepare 
to support the attack from that point. 

Company B in reserve in ravine east 
of Caisson (2520-1220) and await or- 
ders. 

The Howitzer Company from its 
present positions, will support the at- 
tack by fires on all known hostile ma- 
chine guns within range. The execu- 
tive will inform the commander of 
these orders. 


At 12.50 a. m., Major OM, com- 
manding the Artillery directed to sup- 
port the attack, from his command post 
(the dugout at point 2650-1205) tele- 
phoned that he had at that place which 
was also the command post of the In- 
fantry battalion holding the front line, 
all information available regarding tie 
enemy opposite that sector and sug- 
gested that Major HL come there for 
the conference. Major HL agreed and 
sent word that he would be there at 
2.30 a. m. 


At 1.00 a. m., Major HL issued the 
following instructions: 


The executive will supervise the 
movement of the companies into posi- 
tion, movement to be completed by 5.00 
a. m.; when the companies are in posi- 
tion the executive will report to the 
battle command post which will be es- 
tablished at Caisson (2600-1225) and 
will move forward as the attack pro- 
gresses along the road to Buzzard hill; 
before leaving the companies he _ will 
inform them of the location of the com- 
mand post and direct them to send four 
runners to that place. The communi- 
cations officer will lay double lines 
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from the dugout at point 2650-1205, to 
the battle command post and will be 
prepared to extend those lines as the 
attack progresses. The adjutant will 
establish the battle command post. 
The supply officer will take charge of 
these headquarters. 


At 1.30 a. m., Major HL, accom- 
panied by plans and training officer, 
intelligence officer, battalion sergeant 
major, four runners and two orderlies, 
started for the headquarters of Major 
OM and after losing their way several 
times, arrived there at 2.35 a. m. 

The battalion commanders with their 
intelligence officers examined the map 
of the intelligence officer of the artil- 
lery, on which had been posted all 
available information regarding the 
enemy in the opposite sector. The in- 
formation indicated: 

1. The outpost line was thinly held 
and consisted of light machine gun 
posts connected by patrols. The fire 
of the machine guns covered the front 
so completely that they would have to 
be neutralized before the attack could 
be started. The exact location of the 
machine guns could not be determined 
as they seldom fired from the same 
point twice. 

2. The old trench system opposite 
the west half of the sector, contained 
some heavy machine guns whose fires 
reinforced those of the outpost. These 
trenches also afforded excellent posi- 
tions to which the light machine guns 
of the outpost might withdraw in case 
of a serious attack. 

3. The enemy main position ran 
along the military crest of Buzzard hill 
and commanded all approaches from 
the creek. The strongest part of the 
line within the battalion zone of action 
was opposite the east half. The heavy 
machine guns of this position could 


——— 


sweep the draw within our lines in the 
west half of the sector, reinforce thp 
fires of the outpost and sweep all ap. 
proaches from the ereek. The location 
of these guns had not been accurately 
determined. These guns would have to 
be neutralized before the attack could 
be started. 

4. The counter-attacks against the 
battalion would probably be delivered 
by troops which would approach the 
main position through the draw about 
500 yards southwest of Buzzard hill. 
and would be delivered against our 
troops in the west half of the sector. 

5. The heavy machine guns of the 
adjoining strong points would have 
flanking fires across the front of the 
strong point to be attacked. These 
guns had not been located and it was 
of special importance to watch for in- 
dications of their fire. 

The situation required that the pre- 
paratory fires of the artillery neutral- 
ize the machine guns of the outpost 
and main positions. 

Major OM explained the disposition 
of his troops which was as shown on 
the map. The positions were satisfac- 
tory as the batteries could fire on any 
point of the Infantry battalion sector 
and on the probable targets in the ad- 
joining sectors. He also explained that 
the battalion could cover by concentra- 
tions three areas at a time and when 
firing shrapnel each area would be ap- 
proximately 120 by 250 yards and 
when firing shell approximately 50 by 
100 yards. That as the front occupied 
by the hostile outpost was more than 
1,000 yards, the artillery could cover 
by concentration only about one-third 
of the front at one time. As the targets 
had not been definitely located, the 
method of fire which had been pre- 
seribed by the division commander, 
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would have to be changed if the In- 
fantry was to be given the support to 
whieh it was entitled. Major OM pro- 
posed that he have the batteries open 
fre at 5.00 a. m. on suspected areas 
along the ereek using a slow rate of 
fre, and when the enemy machine 
guns disclosed their positions to shift 
the fire onto them. This was agreed 
to by Major HL. 

Major OM then told Major HL 
that he had selected Lieut. X as the 
liaison officer and that he would report 
to him immediately. Lieut. X had 
been selected beeause he knew all the 
officers of the battalion headquarters 
and most of the company officers. All 
knew that he would obtain support for 
their attacks if it was possible as he 
had repeatedly served with them dur- 
ing the last few months and had en- 
deavored to meet their wishes in every 
ease. 

Major OM then asked the location 
of the Infantry battle command post 
and on being told that it was being es- 
tablished at Caisson (2600-1205) stated 
that he would eonnect that point by 
telephone with his command post which 
would be established in the trench with 
the observation post of Battery B (in- 
dicating that point on the map). 

At 3.30 a. m., all questions having 
been settled, Major HL with his staff 
and the artillery liaison officer and his 
detail left for his battle command post. 

At 3.30 a. m., Major OM directed 
the executive officer to inform the bat- 
tery commanders of the orders and to 
have them report to him at the obser- 
vation post of Battery B at 4.30 a. m. 
and to have the following personnel of 
the battalion headquarters at that 
point at the same hour: executive, 
plans and training officer, instrument 
detail and signal detail. He warned 


him that it was very important to 
maintain the signal communications 
and that the signal detail must be 
maintained at full strength using the 
men of the other sections of the head- 
quarters for that purpose. He warned 
him that it would be necessary to keep 
the number of men at the battle com- 
mand post at a minimum and for that 
reason the instrument detail would 
have to operate with only two men. 
Major OM directed the communica- 
tions officer to maintain at all times 
telephone communications with the bat- 
tery observation posts and with the liai- 
son officer, warning him that this last 
line would have to be maintained if it 
took every signal man in the battalion. 
Major OM directed the supply officer 
to supply the batteries with enough 
ammunition to bring the amount at the 
positions up to 300 rounds per gun. 
The supply officer reported that the 
batteries had an average of 225 rounds 
per gun at the positions and that he 
had ordered 400 rounds to be delivered 
at each position prior to 4.00 a. m. 
The supply officer was directed to have 
the combat train loaded and ready to 
move forward at 7.00 a. m. 

At 3.45 a. m., Major OM telephoned 
to Artillery regimental headquarters 
and requested information on the fires 
of the medium howitzers in the battal- 
ion sector. He was told that one bat- 
tery of 155-mm. howitzers would fire 
on the strong point in the sector from 
5.45 to 6.45 a. m., and then would lift 
its fires to targets in rear of the main 
line of resistance. Major OM informed 
the regimental headquarters that the 
Infantry feared a counterattack from 
the draw about 500 yards southwest of 
Buzzard hill and he requested that this 
matter be taken up with the Artillery 
Brigade. 
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At 4.00 a. m., Major OM aeccompa- 
nied by the executive officer, the plans 
and training officer, the battalion ser- 
geant major, four scouts and three or- 
derlies left for the battle command 
post. 

At 440 a. m., Major OM and his 
party arrived at the observation post 
of Battery B and found awaiting them 
the commanders of the batteries. These 
officers reported that the enemy ma- 
chine guns had been very active ever 
since the Infantry began to move into 
position at about 3.30 a. m. and that 
they had definitely located the posi- 
tions of a number of them. These posi- 
tions were indicated to Major OM on 
the map of Battery B. 

At 4.45 a. m., Major OM issued the 
following orders: 


The sector is divided into two bat- 
tery sectors. Battery A is assigned 
the east, C will take the west; B will 
superimpose its fires on both sectors 
and will be prepared to fire in the ad- 
joining Infantry battalion sectors. 

The battalion reference point is the 
old battery position about half way up 
Buzzard hill. 

At 5.00 a. m. open fire on known 
targets along the creek by rapid bursts. 
Observe and regulate all fire. Rate of 
fire 150 rounds per gun per hour. 

Messages to me here. 


At 4.47 a. m., the battery command- 
ers left for their observation posts. 

At 5.30 a. m., the Infantry howitzers 
began firing at targets along the creek. 

At 5.45 a. m., the liaison officer re- 
ported that the reserve company was 
being fired upon by machine guns 
located on the road running south from 
Caddo hill, that the coordinates of the 
position were approximately 2555-1400, 
and requested that the machine guns 
be destroyed. The plans and training 
officer reported that the instrument 


corporal had reported this machine guy 
as firing since 5.35 a. m. The plans 
and training officer was directed to 
have Battery B destroy this gun and 
that it would be well to have the in. 
strument corporal identify it to the 
instrument detail of B. At 5.48 a. m. 
Battery B reported that it was firing 
on this target. 

At 5.50 a. m., Major OM directed A 
and C to increase their rate of fire to 
five rounds per gun per minute for ten 
minutes and then to lift to targets at 
least 300 yards beyond the creek. 

At 6.00 a. m., Major OM watched the 
Infantry leave the jump-off line and 
almost immediately disappear into the 
woods along the creek. A number of 
machine guns were observed when they 
opened fire on the Infantry. One was 
observed firing from the head of the 
draw in the east sector. Major A iden- 
tified it to Battery A by using the bat- 
talion reference point and directed that 
the machine gun be destroyed. At 
6.08 a. m., the liaison officer telephoned 
that the right company was held up 
by machine gun fire and that he was 
trying to locate the hostile machine 
gun. He was informed that a battery 
was firing on a machine gun in the east 
sector which had probably caused the 
right company to take cover. 

At 6.09 a. m., the liaison officer re- 
ported that one of his runners from 
the west company reported that a ma- 
chine gun firing from approximately 
2470-1335 was holding up the left pla- 
toon of that company. The instrument 
sergeant reported that this point could 
not be seen from his post. Battery © 
was directed to fire a concentration on 
this point and the liaison officer was 
directed to report the effect of the fir- 
ing. At 6.30 a. m., the liaison officer 
reported that his sergeant with the 
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west company reported that about two 
minutes after the firing began, the ma- 
chine gun moved position about 100 
yards and that it was observed in the 
move ment by a seetion of one-pounders 
and put out of aetion by them as soon 
as it opened fire from the new position. 

At 6.30 a. m., the Infantry line was 
approximately 300 yards north of the 
ereck. The east company was held up 
and the west company was advancing 
slowly. A number of the enemy were 
observed withdrawing up the old com- 
munications trench in the west sector. 
Major OM identified this target to Bat- 
tery © and directed that it be fired 
upon. 

At 6.35 a. m., the liaison officer re- 
ported that the attack would be pushed 
in the west sector and requested that 
the enemy’s fire in the east sector be 
kept down. Major OM directed Bat- 
tery B to assist Battery A in firing on 
the positions in the east sector and des- 
ignated Battery A commander as the 
officer in charge of the firing so that 
the two batteries would not fire on the 
same target. 

At 7.00 a. m. a company reinforced 
the attack in the west sector. This 
company attacked due north from the 
right half of the sector to flank the 
positions which were holding up the at- 
tack in the east sector. From 7.00 to 
7.15, the attack progressed very slowly 
and gained only about 400 yards. 

At 7.15 a. m., the liaison officer tele- 
phoned that the companies in the west 
sector would launch the assault at 7.25 
and that the Infantry wanted all the 
fire possible in that sector beginning at 
7.20. Major OM informed Batteries 
B and © of the assault and directed 
them to cover the assault with sweep- 
ing fire 200 yards in advance of the 
Infantry. He informed Battery A of 


the withdrawal of Battery B from the 
east sector. He cautioned Battery B 
that it should begin its forward move- 
ment as soon as the Infantry captured 
Buzzard hill. 

At 7.25 a. m. the assault was launch- 
ed. After the front line had moved 
forward, a number of men were ob- 
served to fall, wounded or dead, and 
some of the men took cover and began 
to fire to the southwest. As fire always 
attracts fire, Major OM directed the in- 
strument operators to try to locate the 
source of the fire which was holding up 
the attack, informing them that it was 
probably machine guns in the strong 
point south of Buzzard hill. By fol- 
lowing the path of some tracer bullets 
which were being fired by the Infantry 
the instrument sergeant was able to 
locate a machine gun firing from point 
2425-1260. He informed Major OM of 
his discovery. Major OM directed that 
Battery A destroy this target. At 7.30 
Battery A reported that it had begun 
firing on this target. At 7.35 the see- 
ond line leaped up and passing over 
the first line launched a bayonet charge 
against the enemy positions. As the 
assaulting troops moved forward they 
inclined to the east and at 7.50 were 
practically all in the east sector where 
they were mopping up the trenches. 
At that time, Major OM was attracted 
by heavy firing from the direction of 
Buzzard hill and as he turned his field 
glasses on the south slopes of that hill, 
he saw a number of the enemy rush 
forward and begin an attack against 
the seattered troops in the east sec- 
tor. Grabbing the telephone which 
was connected with all battery obser- 
vation posts, he directed ‘‘Counter- 
attack about 200 mils south of Buz- 
zard hill. All batteries on it at maxi- 
mum rate.’’ 
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By 7.55 all batteries reported that 
they were firing on the counterattack. 
By the time that the counterattack had 
moved forward about 300 yards it was 
stopped by the artillery fire. A pla- 
toon of Infantry was observed moving 
towards the counterattack in attack 
formation. When it approached with- 
in about 200 yards of the line of ar- 
tillery fire, it signalled by rocket ‘‘in- 
erease artillery range.’’ Immediately 
the batteries increased their range by 
100 yards and covered the advance of 
the Infantry by increasing the range 
100 yards ever four minutes. 

At 8.25 a. m., Battery B informed 
Major OM that its guns had started 
forward and that the commander with 
his reconnaissance detail, had gone for- 
ward to select the new position. Major 
OM directed Batteries A and C to move 
forward in the order A, C. The move- 
ment of A to begin when B was ready 
to fire from the new position and the 
movement of C to begin when A was 
ready. 

* * * 

Thus endeth the first chapter of the 
Blue-Red War. 

The above is believed to be approxi- 
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Complete Disarmament Will Never Occur 


Before nations consent to further limitation of their 
armaments they will have to feel secure and free from 
sudden attack. Despite the insecurity felt by gov- 
ernments before and since the World war, there is 
growing, however, a sense of disarmament. But I do 
not believe that the time will come when nations will 
completely disarm.—Maj. Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
director of operations for the British forces during 


the World war. 


mately what would happen in a bat. 
talion of light guns called upon to sup. 
port the attack of a battalion of Infan. 
try. As brought out in the illustration 
it will generally be impossible to give 
the Infantry the support to which it js 
entitled by firing predetermined con- 
centrations. Such concentration can. 
not cover the zone of attack of a bat- 
talion of Infantry; nor can they cover 
all the areas in which the enemy resist- 
ance will probably oceur. The firing 
of predetermined concentrations is 
very simple and if they afforded the 
Infantry the protection it requires, the 
Artillery would be very grateful. How- 
ever, it is the unexpected in war which 
must be met and until we are provided 
with some means of definitely locating 
all the enemy prior to the attack and 
for keeping them in place during the 
attack, the Artillery must be prepared 
to support the Infantry by firing with 
very little delay upon any target with- 
in its zone which is causing loss to its 
Infantry. Therefore the support of the 
Infantry attack by concentrations on 
successive objectives will have to be 
restricted to use in the school room and 
not permitted upon the field of battle. 








East Meets West 


First Lieut. Laurin L. Williams, /5th Infantry 


AST is east and west 
is west and never the 
twain shall meet,’’— 
| but on the 25th of 
April, 1925, East and 
West met at the cen- 
= ter of Americanism 
in China, drawn by 
the common bond of 
dangers undergone 
and peace restored. 
The 15th Infantry, America’s repre- 
sentative in the Far East, was drawn 
up within its compound at Tientsin, 
China, in dress array, 
the silky — 


aes 





faced by 


mode of transportation, three days by 
water. Yet the differences of two rival 
warlords in the southern provinces 
eventually forced the 15th Infantry in 
Tientsin to discontinue their peace- 
time routine and assume the field for 
the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of the many foreign residents of 
the city. Just what the real connec- 
tion was between the southern dis- 
turbance and the larger civil war in 
the north that culminated in the over- 
throw of the central government, will 


probably always remain a mooted 
question. The  in- 
—_——— trigues of Oriental 





finery of the East in 
its acknowledgment 
of gratitude for the 
debt of protection. 
Under the provis- 
ions of the protocol 
of 1900, armed Chi- 


Missionaries of peace are 
the American Forces in 
China—the history of all 
the American Army’s 
forces of occupation 


politics are so deeply 
buried that it is no 
easy task for the for- 
eigner to follow them 
in all their intriea- 
Suffice that the 
aftermath of the civil 


cies. 





nese soldiers are pro- 
hibited from approaching within six li 
about two miles) of the foreign con- 
cessions of Tientsin. This is all well 
and good so long as they choose to do 
so, but the problem of withholding the 
safety of the eity from the disorganized 
mob that had onee been the flower of 
the Chinese army, was a cause of grave 
concern to the commanders of the for- 
eign troops garrisoned in Tientsin. 
From the provinees of Chekiang and 
Kiangsu in the south of China to the 
province of Chihli in the north is a 
long jump, one of several hundreds of 
miles, a 36-hour trip by railroad; or as 
the nearly constant eivil strife of the 
past year has almost discontinued that 


war between Mar- 

shals Chi and Lu, tuchuns of Kiangsu 
and Chekiang, was the battle of Shan- 
haikuan and the complete disintegra- 
tion and rout of an entire army, the 
120,000 troops of Marshal Wu Pei Fu. 
Up until the famous coup of Gen. 
Feng Yu Hsiang, Tientsin felt but lit- 
tle anxiety over the war. Shanhaikuan 
lies about 150 miles from Tientsin and 
as long as the battle was to be fought 
there, Tientsin would not be involved. 
It had been the choice of Marshal Wu 
to keep the invading armies of Chang 
Tso-lin beyond the historic walls of 
Shanhaikuan. General Feng, who was 
at that time in command of the mu- 
nicipal area of Peking, it was report- 
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ed, opposed this decision strongly, on 
the ground that the line of communi- 
cations was too long and the govern- 
mental forces too scattered. The plan 
he proposed was to hold all the troops 
at Peking and allow Chang’s forces to 
advance to that point uninterrupted. 
Peking was to be the scene of entire 
hostilities. 

As Marshal Wu had been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the armies and 
navies of China, his decision was final, 
and he concentrated his forces at Shan- 
haikuan. General Feng with one di- 
vision was sent north to Jehol from 
which point he was to drive on the 
flank of the Manchurian troops. Pos- 
sibly Wu’s conception of the situation 
was correct and would have proved 
successful had Feng remained loyal. 
Chang Tso-lin threw division after di- 
vision against the walls of Shanhai- 
kuan in an attempt to pierce the de- 
fending line, to no avail. In the mean- 
time every available means of convey- 
ance was crowded with troops being 
rushed to swell Wu’s reserve. Within 
a few days his preparations would be 
complete and his vast army would as- 
sume the offensive, an offensive from 
two points, Shanhaikuan and Jehol, to 
erush the invader and drive him back 
to Mukden. 

Many of the divisions under Marshal 
Wu were trained soldiers with all the 
equipment and appliances of modern 
warfare. Others, hastily raised, were 
soldiers only by virtue of the fact that 
they had been issued guns and a uni- 
form, divisions raised from the lowest 
strata of Chinese society. But in num- 
bers there is strength, a fallacy par- 
ticularly adapted to Chinese warfare. 

On the eve of the great offensive, 
with orders already issued for the 
movement, word came that Gen. Feng 


Yu Hsiang had returned to Peking 
with his troops and had oceupied the 
city in his own name. Information of 
this move came to Wu in the terse form 
of a telegram from Feng stating that 
he had oeeupied Peking and demand. 
ing the instant cessation of all hostili- 
ties. 

Immediately Wu Pei Fu returned to 
Tientsin with a few thousand troops, 
where he made his headquarters and 
sent out notices that he would fight it 
out to a finish. The demoralizing ef.- 
fect this had on his troops at Shanhai- 
kuan was soon apparent. They no 
longer withstood the battering blows 
of the Fengtien army and within a 
few days commenced to give ground 
and seek whatever safety lay in flight. 
Thousands escaped. Many more thou- 
sands lay trapped at Shanhaikuan, 
completely surrounded by the encire- 
ling movement of the Manchurian 
forces. 

The railroad, in the meantime, had 
fallen into a deplorable state. Much of 
the line from Tientsin to the sea is 
single tracked, and train after train 
stood still in the traffic jam that was 
next to impossible to disentangle. The 
army at Shanhaikuan was beaten; it 
was a long march to their commander 
at Tientsin. Faster and faster became 
the flight, closely pursued by the vic- 
torious northern troops. The back- 
ward movement soon lost the sem- 
blance of a retreat. Units disinte- 
grated, command was lost. The ever- 
spreading wastage swarmed over the 
country, no longer an army, a host of 
one-time soldiers, scantily clothed, 
without food, penniless, looting as they 
went, a menace to civilization. 

In Tientsin, Wu’s ‘‘fight to the fin- 
ish’? was short-lived. He opposed 
Feng’s advance to Tientsin by some 
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tory fighting near Peitsang and a_ executed and his head hung on a near- 

if 33 shots fired at the Central by fence post. This was Wu’s last of- 

The general who had com- ficial act as commander-in-chief of the 

d his forees between Tientsin armies and navies of China. This act 

Peking and whose retreat had per- completed, he sped for Taku and the 
the almost uninterrupted ad- open sea beyond. 


of General Feng’s forces, was To the commanders in Tientsin there 


The Monument Which Was Presented to the United States Army’s Forces in China 

General Connor and the spokesmen for the Chinese delegation stand in front of 
the monument. The inscription and its English version are the handiwork of the 
Chinese, the latter being a masterpiece of poetic license. The English inscription 


reads: 





A Remembrance of the Golden Deeds Done by 
OFFICERS AND MEN 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES IN CHINA 
During the Civil Strife 1924 

All the militarists struggled for a piece of ground, 
Thus the wheel of fate was made to turn round. 

At Shanhaikuan the battle furious was fought, 
To Tientsin and Peking the danger was brought. 

Soldiers defeated ran for their lives everywhere, 
But fear for robberies the folks could not bear. 

O innocent creatures peaceful rulers of the country, 
Many a time ’mid the nightly alarm had to say. 

The sons of Uncle Sam so gallant in their deed 
Day and night to strict defense took the greatest heed, 

And through their strenuous effort and suffering, 
Peace among all was kept and maintained. 

Honor those to whom honor is due, 
For their guod records were none too few 

Their golden fame spreads to east and west, 
May each of them the Almighty bless. 
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was no anticipation of an organized 
attack or attempt to force an entrance, 
the danger lay in the constant swarm 
that was approaching the city. It was 
like attempting to force back the on- 
ward march of a tidal wave, a wave 
that would pile up its energies and en- 
gulf the entire settlement. 

Plans had previously been formu- 
lated to care for such an emergency. 
The city was divided into sectors, and 
each sector allotted to a garrison with 
definite lines for which they were re- 
sponsible. The American sector being 
the southern portion of the city, the 
bulk of this hazardous duty devolved 
upon the 15th Infantry. For nearly a 
month a complete outpost line was 
maintained with one battalion on out- 
post and the other battalion in reserve. 
On the line itself, which was main- 
tained some two miles south of the out- 
skirts of the city, four outguards were 
established, one a sentry squad and the 
other three cossack posts. Beyond 
this line no Chinese soldiers were per- 
mitted to encroach. It required ‘a deli- 
eate piece of diplomacy to accomplish 
this mission, a handful of Americans 
pitted against thousands. Yet it was 
done without the firing of a single shot. 
Food was more effective than bullets 
would have been, and by keeping a 
rolling kitchen in constant use on the 
western extremity of the line, it was 
usually not so difficult to persuade the 
half-starved stragglers to lay down 
their arms, eat their fill and keep go- 
ing, escorted from nation to nation un- 
til they had encireled the concessions 
and were lost in the squalor of the 
native part of the city. 

By the latter part of November the 
danger had subsided and on the 20th 
of the month the outpost was with- 


drawn and the routine of peace re. 
stored. 

Within the American lines to the 
south of the city lie twenty or so small 
villages, villages constructed mostly of 
mud and straw with all the filth that 
only a Chinese village can contain. 
Yet to the natives, these are their 
homes and precious are the few house- 
hold goods that they have aceumulated 
during their industrious lives. Alone 
among the many such villages farther 
to the south they had survived the 
terror that had swept the country for 
the past weeks. Those less fortunate 
beyond the American lines had been 
the easy prey of the looting hordes of 
bandit soldiery. 


On the morning of this 25th of April 
the heads of the twenty protected vil- 
lages met the Americans on their own 
ground in expression of the gratitude 
for the sanctity of their homes. In 
carefully couched English and volu- 
able Chinese the spokesmen of the 
eastern group extolled the ‘‘golden 
deeds of the American  troops.’’ 
Through their untiring efforts alone 
had their homes remained safe. May 
it be the pleasure of their great and 
glorious nation to always leave these 
troops in Tientsin, a necessary protec 
tion for the Chinese from themselves 

The flags that had draped the monu- 
ment were stripped from it mid the 
bursting applause of the many wit- 
nesses. There were present besides the 
military, a large part of the American 
civil population. General Connor, 
chief of the American forces in Tient- 
sin, was the spokesman for the West. 
For the first time in history an Amer- 
ican commander addressed a mixed 
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rouy of Americans and Chinese in the ment of the appreciative gift. 
latter's native tongue, in acknowledge- East and West had met. 


States Ask for National Defense 


The States of Louisiana, Indiana and New Hamp- 
shire, speaking through resolutions passed by their 
Legislatures, have recently asked that our national 
defense be strengthened. The resolution passed by 
the New Hampshire State legislature reads as follows: 


' 7 Resolved, By the House of Representatives the 
Senate concurring: 
q That, whereas, the President of the United States 


in a recent message to the Congress of the United 
| States has stated that the Army and Navy of the 
; United States should be strengthened and that a peo- 
ple who neglect their national defense are putting in 
jeopardy their national honor; and 
Wuereas, in furtherance of the national defense 
act of 1920 and in order to increase and promote the 
strength and effectiveness of the Army, the War De- 
partment has recommended substantially as follows: 
a. That the Regular Army be brought back to the 
strength of 150,000 enlisted men and 13,000 officers; 

b. That the National Guard be given the support 

necessary to permit its progressive development to- 

ward a strength of 250,000; 

c. That the Organized Reserves be fully maintained 
as contemplated by the National Defense act of 1920 
as the most effective means whereby the citizens of 
the United States can assure to themselves and to 

the posterity those blessings to which our national life 
is dedicated ; 

d. That provision be made for a gradual increase in 
the number accommodated annually in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That the General Court 
of New Hampshire respectfully and carnestly urges 

; upon the Congress the necessity of appropriating such 

funds and enacting such legislation as will adequately 

provide for the effective carrying out of the recom- 
mendations hereinbefore set forth; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by 
the Secretary of State to the President of the United 

States, the presiding officers of both branches of Con- 

. gress, to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 

| gress from this State, and to the members of the Con- 

gressional committees on appropriations and on mili- 

tary affairs. 
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Ist Lieut. A. J. McGuire, 409th Infantry 





T won’t be a long trip, 
boys, we'll be back 
for tea.’’ That is 
what I told them but 
the episode upon 








which we were start- 
ing was as yet an un- 
turned page resting 
on the knees of the 
gods. If someone 
had whispered in my 
ear that the boatman, Charon, was 
awaiting to take a full load across the 
river Styx I would assuredly have be- 
come paler, but I would not have been 
surprised. My audience was a group of 
tired and mud-stained British Tommies 
standing in the lee of a ridge of earth 
intersected with a ‘‘dug-in’’ trench, 
in front of the jagged remains of the 
village of Morlaneourt in the Somme 
sector, France. It was a memorable 
day in the life of the British Empire 
and a red letter one for the cause of 
the Allies. The day before the Ger- 
mans had been dealt a staggering blow 
and today (August 9, 1918) they were 
to receive another, but on the northern 
adjoining sector. 

The hinge of these two battles was 
in front of us, the mound of ruins 
called on the maps the village of Mor- 
lancourt. On the previous day the 
35th Infantry Brigade had, with a 
fine sweep of its Cambridgeshire Bat- 
talion, captured the trenches up to the 
outskirts of the hamlet, and bagged 
some 300 bedraggled Wurtembergers 
of the 27th Division. 

One of these ‘‘sportsmen’’ was the 
cause of my getting the assignment of 
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taking my tank into the village and 
finding out if it was still oceupied by 
the enemy. I was getting a bit of food 
and rest after the strenuous doings of 
the day before in which I had ab. 
sorbed a certain amount of gas, when 
an orderly appeared. The brigadier 
wished to talk with me. I followed 
down the dismal stairway, guiding 
myself with a hand along the chalk 
wall, and when I came to the darkest 
part I saw a candle burning and the 
general lying on a bunk. He had a 
bandage over his eyes, the result of be- 
ing too close to a gas shell. There was 
a miscellaneous group of soldiers, with 
the adjutant taking notes and in the 
center of the stage, where the candle- 
light shone, was a little ‘‘Fritz.’’ He 
was one of the poorest specimens we 
had garnered the day before and his 
heart or liver, or whatever portion of 
the human anatomy it is that fur- 
nishes courage, must have been in keep- 
ing with his general appearance, smal! 
and shrivelled. The general was an 
Irishman and was talking German like 
a scholar to the prisoner. That in it- 
self was worth the price of admission 
to me, for I was Irish-American, born 
in that growing town on the banks of 
the classic Hudson, New York. 

As I entered the dugout the general, 
calling me ‘‘Tanks,’’ for he did not 
know my name as yet; told me to pay 
strict attention to his translations of 
the answers the little German was giv- 
him. The Hun stated that he had 
been assigned to the village of Morlan- 
court as a traffic policeman and his su- 
periors, so he said, gave him to under- 
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st that the village was well out of dugouts, which I said might be de- 
range of the Allied guns. As we lis-_ serted, and return in time for tea. 
tened to his pathetic tale we all felt From long experience on the Wes- 


that some one had done him ‘‘dirt.’’ 
We could picture the warmth that en- 
tered his little soul as he marched up 
to get his ‘‘bomb-proof’’ job as a traf- 
fic cop, to give orders and to be forever 
beyond the ‘‘whine’’ 
ble shells and then on his first day to 
have the village knocked about 


of those misera- 


his 
ears, his position as traffic man in the 
middle of the street rendered unsafe, 
besides there being no traffic to order 
about exeept it was the tank that ap- 
And this tank 
directions from 
felt like giving them, 
but herded him and about 299 of his 
comrades to partake of British hospi- 
tality as prisoners of war. He might 
have been content with being safe and 
out of the war but his warped soul 
wanted revenge, and the general was in 
a mood to let him have it, but it was not 
They 
did not feel it very much, but many 
of his comrades turned up their toes to 
gratify his desire. He told us where 
the dugouts lay that fringed the roads 
leading into Morlancourt and gave us 
other valuable information. At the 
finish of the conversation the brigadier 
asked me if I had heard and absorbed 
the data offered concerning the village, 
and whether my tank, crew and my- 
self were ready to have a ‘‘go’’ into 
the ruins to find out if it was strongly 
held. 

| acquiesced in the usual military 
way, for wars are not won by placing 
a high value on human life as against 
military achievement. The net result 
of it all was that I stood before my 
handful of Infantry telling them that 
we were to enter the village, loot the 


peared about noon. 
was not taking 
him, even if he 


any 


directed against his superiors. 





tern front I was well satisfied that if 
we found that mass of tumbled down 
buildings uninhabited by Bosche no 
one would be more surprised or hap- 
pier than myself. 
taking 


But optimism when 


long chances spells success 


The day 


for the Au- 


quicker than dull pessimism. 
was unusual for France 
gust sun was enough to blister the 
paint of the ‘‘Ju-Ju,’’ my battle 
cruiser. I spoke to the Infantry offi- 
cer, whom the general had assigned to 
the tank as a guide, and asked him 
whether he had the route the tank was 
to take all clear in his mind. 
ready. 


He was 
I did not need to more than 
give a word of cheer to my crew for 
their noble hearts knew no quitting. I 
told the little group of Infantrymen 
that we would ‘‘kick-off’’ and that if 
any strong force was met, to retire to 
their trench. I entered the tank, the 
door clanged, I waved my 
the driver and we were off! I got up- 
on my seat in the center of the tank 
so that my eyes were in line with the 
slotted openings of the miniature tur- 
ret in the roof of the bus. It was 
frightfully hot, the August sun at its 
zenith was making the interior of the 
tank like an The 125. horse- 
power petrol engine would have been 
hot with the temperature around 
freezing outside, but now, with all but 
the gun ports closed, it caused the per- 
spiration to come out in streams. 

We had only gone forward for a 
few moments before two of my gun- 
ners fainted and fell back on the floor 
of the tank. At first I thought they 
were hit, but on finding out what it 
was, I opened their neck bands and 
pulled them aside from the other gun- 


hand to 


oven. 
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ners. We were in among the tumble- 
down houses and the ‘‘Ju-Ju’’ tossed 
and lurched like a drunken man. I 
glanced through the apertures of the 
turret and saw some stained glass 
hanging from a window. This was the 
church, our starting point, I thought. 
So did the Infantry officer. A sad 
mistake to start with. The village 
boasted of two churches and in glane- 
ing over the map we had not noticed 
the second one. And it was the second 
church that we struck first. The mis- 
take should not have been made but 
experience had taught us that most vil- 
lages of France had but one place of 
worship and we followed that rule in 
this case. We took our directions from 
here and it was not many minutes be- 
fore we found something wrong. The 
tank rumbled onto the deserted square. 
I pointed my 45 through an opening 
and fired at random into some ruins. 
Something stirred and things began 
moving fast. The Huns had been lay- 
ing low and when the bullets spattered 
about they figured it best to chance it 
and run. As the streets radiated from 
the square where we were, we had a 
fine view as they took to the open 
roads and the back areas. The rattle 
of the machine guns and the snappy 
bark of the six-pounder made a fright- 
ful din. Our ammunition melted 
away like ice on a hot stove. What 
enemy escaped the fusillade darted in- 
to hallways, dugouts or took to the 
open. 

Yes, I was right, the place was alive 
with the enemy’s Infantry. When 
some of the courageous ones saw only 
one tank they turned their machine 
guns on us. Bullet ‘‘splashes’’ illu- 
minated the interior of the tank like 
fire-flies in the tropical gloom. My 



























































six-pounder gunner, Corporal Bailey, 
touched my foot and when I glanced 
down he pointed to his arm on which 
appeared a weld, a blood colored 
streak on the skin. I made a motion 
to signify that it was not serious. | 
had some on my face, they were skin 
breaks only caused by the bullet 
splashes. He attracted my attention 
again and showed me what he held in 
his hand. A broken extractor of the 
six-pounder. My heaviest gun out of 
action. 

We became frightfully thirsty, 
there was no water. My mouth felt 
like it contained cotton and I thought 
I was going to faint. Fortunately or 
not, I did not as my heart was too 
strong. More trouble! My Infantry 
officer crawled toward me and though 
I could not hear what he tried to 
shout I knew what it was. We were 
lost and in the enemy’s lines! The 
**Ju-Ju’’ gave a worse heave than 
usual and as I glanced from the open- 
ing in the turret I saw what the driver 
saw. Enemy field guns on our right 
and the gunners frantically working 
to bring their guns to bear. We just 
missed going to glory by the adroitness 
of my driver who turned off at a tan- 
gent and crashed through the side of 
a house and then through a barn, 
emerging on a country dirt road on the 
outskirts of the village. Something 
had to be done, and that quickly. | 
knew our balloons would be up and as 
the day was clear I decided to risk go- 
ing outside the tank, glancing up 
quickly at the sky and when I saw our 
balloons, hopped back and headed the 
tank in that direction. I signalled to 
Corporal Bailey to open the door and 
as he did so and moved aside, I passed 
out into the air that was like a gift 
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from the gods. I felt dazzled by the 
uniight but the sudden shouts from 
the tank made me look around quickly. 
\bout 35 yards up the road on which 
we were was one of Fritz’s minen- 
werfers on its two wheels and with two 
Huns working like demons to get it 
ready to fire on the tank. One of them 
apparently was not in the mood to 
“stiek it’? and the other seemed to be 
arguing with him that the tank was 
not coming up the road. As a matter 
of fact it was not as the driver was 
beginning to swing the ‘‘Ju-Ju’’ to 
head in a new direction. I thought the 
machine gun in the front of the tank 
would soon settle the trench mortar 
men, but it was silent. I discovered 
that its ammunition had been expend- 
ed. I reached back to get my revolver 
to put a quietus on the two Germans, 
when things began to cireulate around 
The timid Hun saw me and he 
decided that he was not in the place 
where he belonged. He knew nature 
had endowed him with a pair of legs, 
even if they were short ones burdened 
with heavy boots. Away he went, 
headed for other parts. 

Something hit the side of the tank 
back of me with an evil smack and 
another Fritz machine gun went into 
I forgot about the balloons 
and the first law of nature prompted 
me to make a plunge through the open 
door of my tank to safety. The door 
was slammed shut and a few seconds 
later a Hun rifle was thrust up 
through the hole left for disposing of 
the empty shell eases. A shot from the 
corporal’s revolver and the gun barrel 
disappeared. All our guns were now 
out of aetion, either from want of 
ammunition or jams. One stoppage 
was from the metal belt of the Hotch- 
kiss becoming bent. The two men still 


me, 


action. 


lay on the bottom of the tank breath- 
ing heavily and the rest of us were 
little better. 

The driver opened his front ports 
and chanced the bullets with the air 
that circulated through. The Infan- 
try officer seated beside him at last 
picked up the balloons that I had neg- 
lected to find and the ‘‘Ju-Ju’’ was 
headed in that direction. Meanwhile 
outside the Huns were convinced at 
this time that there was no big attack 
on and machine guns, rifles and light 
trench mortars were making a strong 
bid for the honor of putting us out. 
Iron crosses would no doubt find their 
way on Hun tunies for that feat. 
Above the roar of the engine I could 
hear the explosions of the trench mor- 
tar shells as they hit the ground 
around us. Each of us felt it was our 
driver who controlled our individual 
destinies. And luck was with us. 
Therefore, after some monstrous 
heaves which started us sliding from 
one side to another, we came to a stop. 
What a beautiful sight! Just a bit of 
a quickly made trench and a row of 
perplexed and mud-bespattered Brit- 
ish Tommies. But it was ‘‘home’’ and 
we had gotten through. Two hours in 
Fritz’s lines and ‘‘something doing 
every minute.’’ The old ‘‘Ju-Ju’”’ 
looked as if it was nickel plated with 
the bullet marks all over it. We tum- 
bled out and lay panting on the grass 
of a protecting slope. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. 
An Infantry officer approached and 
told me there was an attack scheduled 
for five o’clock, and just as important, 
offered me a bottle of whiskey. I be- 
lieve in prohibition in its place but 
that place was not alongside of the 
tank ‘‘Ju-Ju’’ in front of the village 
of Morlancourt, Somme, on the after- 
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noon of August 9, in the year of our 
Lord, 1918. On my way back to head- 
quarters to report I was given some 
more interesting information to the ef- 








told me so), and Morlancourt passed 
into the hands of the British army 
that day and was never lost again. 

Coming out of headquarters dugout 

























fect that a report was current that our 
balloon observers had reported some 
commotion in the village of Morlan- 
court and there seemed to be a German 
tank there! Our artillery was getting 
ready to shell the village with ‘‘heavy 
stuff.’’ I hope they did about the time 
the information was given to me for 
the especial benefit of that minen- 
werfer with its temporary and perm- 
anent crew. Our little German ‘‘al- 
most’’ traffic policeman had his re- 
venge; we obtained information; the 
Irish brigadier was well pleased (he 


about sunset that afternoon happy, 
bleary-eyed and still shaky in the 
knees, I was accosted by an Infantry 
Tommy, ‘‘ Excuse me sir, but I am glad 
to see you back.’’ I thanked him and 
told him I was ylad to be still able to 
support myself on my own legs when 
he added, ‘‘You know you said, sir, 
that you would be back for tea?” 
And then his voice dropped to a kind 
of whisper as he looked into my eyes 
and said, ‘‘And you were, sir!’’ The 
incomparable, lovable British Tommy! 


® 


Military Training Days 

Of course, world-wide peace is to be desired, and 

should be actively sought by every good citizen, but 

while all of us hope for that golden age, ‘‘When the 

war drums beat no longer, and the battle flags are 

furled,’’ personally, I feel that it is a Utopian dream. 

Recent news from Asia declares that twenty thousand 

Chinese students marched in public procession in the 

streets of one of the great cities of that Empire, de- 

manding that war be declared against England. At 

any time from many directions such a threat may 

come. When it does, the Army and Navy—Air as 

well as Marine—should be capable by training and 

numbers to protect this land from aggression and 

conquest. Our young men, and especially our college 

men, can and should be trained in every State of this 

Nation for leadership in the event of trouble or dan- 

ger, and it is but protection for the nation as well as 

a common sense for the Government to maintain this 

4 important work.—M. L. Brittain, President, Georgia 
a School of Technology. 


















——_———_"T might at first occur 
to your mind that the 
connection between 
the military and 
aquaties is very tenu- 
ous indeed, even if 
you had had pointed 
out to your special 
attention the follow- 
ing passages in that 
one of our Training 
Regulations which is known as Scout- 
ing and Patrolling—Dismounted: 








When necessary to swim a lake or 
river in the presence of the enemy, 
fashion a few sticks and tufts of grass 
into a little raft. Swim slowly out 
from a sheltered point with the head 
under the eover provided. Do not 
splash. If erossing a lake, the utmost 
care must be taken and patience is 
necessary to make the debris appear 
to be floating naturally. 

When swimming with a full pack 
roll over so that the pack is partly un- 
der water. Hold the rifle with one hand 
and allow the butt to drag in the wa- 
ter. Use a side stroke with the other 
hand and kick the legs frog fashion. 
Par. 40 b, 11-12.) 

That, it seems to me, is a distinct 
implication of the need of creating the 
trait of military watermanship. I can 
cite you instances of a British briga- 
dier winning the V. C. by swimming 
alone one night to light flares on the 
hostile shores of Gallipoli*; of Turkish 
scouts swimming the Suez canal and 
laying dynamite eartridges on the rai!- 


Military Watermanship 
Capt. Elbridge Colby, /nfantry' 


way between Port Said and Ismailio 
furnishing vital lateral communica- 
tions*; of patrols of the 89th Division 
plunging into the waters of the Meuse 
in the cold darkness of a November 
night to reconnoiter German positions 
on the opposite bank*; and of a mem- 
ber of the 7th United States Infan- 
try swimming to the enemy side of the 
Marne under galling machine-gun fire 
in order to reseue a wounded French 
soldier.® 

I could go to a library and bring you 
a number of instances, all the way from 
the ancient epic hero of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, Beowulf by name, who 
‘‘measured the sea-ways, smote with 
his hands and glided over the ocean,’’ 
and elad in hard and hand-linked ar- 
mor and holding his stout war-sword, 
swam in the ocean the space of five 
nights, fighting whenever opportunity 
offered against the whale-fishes and 
other monsters of the sea,—all the way 
from Beowulf to the French 
sentinel in Barry Lyndon who leapt 
into the rushing Rhine from the Strass- 
burg bridge and brought in by dint of 
better swimming, the Prussian Galgen- 


down 


stein who suffered conviction as a spy. 
Now you may say that this may be 
good literature but not authentic fact, 
however much first-class fiction may 
achieve verisimilitude. 

You ask for authentic history. I 
tell you the tale of the young cadet 





, Captain Colby is author of a military manual on swimming. He is also the coach of 
the Capital A. C. swimmers of Washington, D. C., South Atlantic Champions. 
Douglass Jerrold: The Royal Naval Division. 


*P. G. El 


good: Egypt and the Army, p. 155. 


‘Geo. H. English, Jr.: Hist. 89th Div., p. 23. 


‘Infantry Journal, March, 1924, p. 313. 
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of the frigate Amphion doing police 
work ashore when Hoste faced Dubour- 
dieu for battle in the Adriatic in Oc- 
tober, 1810. In despair Cadet Farell 
swam to his ship, lost a leg in the proe- 
ess, but went to his post nevertheless.® 
I tell you the tale of the first promi- 
nent and heroie military act of Vau- 
ban, the great French builder of fort- 
resses. While Condé was besieging St. 
Menehould in 1651, the young engineer 
who was later to be master of fortifi- 
cations in all Europe and so trusted 
by Louis XIV that no spadeful of earth 
could be turned in France without his 
permission, swam bravely under mus- 
ketry fire across the Aisne river to lead 
an attack against an undefended spot 
and so contributed notably to the cap- 
ture of the place.’ Finally I quote to 
you and point out especially the second 
clause of a proclamation of Napoleon 
I to his army: 

You have gained battle without can- 
non, passed rivers without bridges, per- 
formed forced marches without shoes; 
and bivouacked without strong liquors 
and often without bread. , 

Crossing a stream may sometimes be 


a matter of fighting, and hard and 
dangerous fighting, too, as the Fifth 
Division learned during some arduous 
November hours in front of the Meuse 
river in 1918. But it is always a mat- 
ter of mobility. Shall the mere pres- 
ence of a relatively narrow river hold 
up the progress of a small command? 
Even presuming that your dispositions 
and plans may be perfect according 
to Mertens, are you sure of getting 
over that stream unless your men can 


— 


swim? When a French machine eyp. 
ner wanted to cross a canal and find 
his bridge battered down, near Fry issy, 
a convenient poplar fell across the wa- 
ter and let him bring up his muni- 
tions. When the 30th Infantry cross. 
ed the Marne, they had a narrow 
bridge of planks lashed to barrels. 
When the 130th and 132d Infantry 
eame to the Meuse at Consevoye, the 
108th Engineers had been there ahead 
of them and constructed bridges in ad- 
vanee.*® Back in 1863 Rosecrans first 
captured a sawmill from which he built 
pontoons to bridge the Tennessee river 
for his troops to cross on August 29." 
And before that a volunteer Union out- 
fit at Croton, Iowa, had a Colonel Me- 
Dowell who ‘‘ordered the men to take 
off their shoes and stockings, rol! up 
their pants and proceed to wade the 
Des Moines river, which was knee deep 
and about two hundred yards wide.’’” 

But these men were playing in luck. 
The problem said that the Conewago 
was fordable for Colonel McDowell; 
and the sawmill ready for the hand of 
Rosecrans was a gift from heaven in- 
deed for MeCook’s Twentieth Corps 
who kept their feet and backs dry. 
You cannot always have the engineers 
well ahead of you, or have chance trees 
fall athwart the obstructing stream. It 
is much more likely to be a plain ques- 
tion of getting across on your own abil- 
ities and those of your unit. The two 
1862 instances which follow, taken re- 
spectively from Morgan’s Kentucky 
raid, and from Forrest’s mid-winter 
raid, are cases in point. 





*Henry Baerlein: The Birth = — vol. i, p. 105. 


sd Daniel sere Vauban, 
* Georges Lafon yon with Mud and Glory, p. 173. 
* Infantry poe October, 1923, p. 390. 


2 aoet ee Hist. 33d Div., vol. 
." Don C. Seitz: Braxton Bragg, p. 327. 
* Wright: The 6th Iowa Infantry, p. 18. 


p. 517. 
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On the morning of July 18, [Mor- 
gal full foree departed for Cyn- 
thiana, on the Licking river . . . One 
brass 12-pounder guarded the bridge 
on the Licking so effectively that the 
(Confederates were unable to cross. Ac- 
cordingly they swam the stream under 
a grilling fire and in a house to house 
conflict finally drove the defenders 
from the town.?* 


two distinguished service medal cita- 
tions, as follows: 


For extraordinary heroism in action 
against Filipino Insurgents at Nagui- 
lian, Luzon, Philippine Islands, De- 
cember 7, 1899. When the command 
of which he was a member was held up 
in the crossing of the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan, by rifle fire from a well in- 











Soldiers of tne 3d Infantry Swimming the Minnesota River in Full Field Equipment 


On the morning of December 11, 
(Forrest’s] expedition was in motion. 
In all there were about 1,800 officers 
and men, with four light cannon and 
such baggage as could be easily trans- 
ported. Rapid marching brought them 
to the Tennessee, at Clifton, below 
Double Island on the evening of De- 
cember 13. An old flat-boat luckily 
discovered at the landing, afforded 
means for ferrying the guns and wag- 
ons, while the men and horses swam 
the stream. By December 15, all were 
safely aeross.?4 


For more recent examples we can 


sean the records of our operations in 
the Philippines, and select therefrom 


trenched enemy, and being without 
boats or rafts with which to cross, Pri- 
vate Williams with five other members 
of his company volunteered to swim 
the river. Displaying great gallantry 
and with utter disregard for his life, 
he swam the river in the face of heavy 
rifle fire, returned on a raft, secured 
arms and ammunition, crossed a second 
time and took part in an attack which 
drove a superior force of the enemy 
from their trenches and the town oc- 
eupied by them, thereby making possi- 
ble the further advance of his com- 
pany. (Gus J. Williams, Edward M. 
Monroe, Samuel Copeland.) 

For extraordinary heroism in action 
against Spanish forces at Manila, P. I., 





"Don C, Seitz: Braxton Bragg, p. 143. 
“Ibid, p. 226. 
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August 10, 1898. Major Bell, with ut- 
ter disregard for his personal safety, 
conducted a bold and daring reconnais- 
sance of the creek in front of Fort An- 
tonio de Abad held by the Spanish 
forces, and ascertained not only that it 
was fordable but the exact width of 
the ford at the beach, and swimming in 
the bay to a point from which he could 
examine the Spanish line from the rear, 
secured information which facilitated 
the planning of 
the successful at- 
tack of August 
13, 1898, on Ma- 
nila. (James 
Franklin Bell, 
Major General, 
U. S. A., then 
Major, Engineer 
Officer, U. S. Vol- 
unteers. ) 
Citations like 


those are emi- 
nently — satisfae- 
tory to all con- 


cerned. The con- 
duct of the late 
General Bell ree- 
onnoitering i n 
capacity as 





his 
engineer officer 

was as useful as it was conspicuous 
and heroic. If I were permitting my- 
self rhetorical flourishes, I might spill 
the dictionary into a cross-word puzzle 
of flattering panegyric. But I must 
stick to facts. I know I am an enthu- 
siast on swimming; and I know that I 
might be very readily accused of using 
language to prove my point rather 
than sticking to substantial ground. I 
have attempted to stick to cold facts 
even at the risk of making my article 
dry, because cold facts will make the 
argument strong. Here is another 
fact, the award of a medal of honor 
which rates a salute from the veriest 
landlubber of us all: 





A Method of Instructing the Novice in 
the Correct Swimming Strokes 


Military Watermanship 


Louis Van Iersal, sergeant, Company 
M, 9th Infantry. For conspicuous gai. 
lantry and intrepidity above and be. 
yond the call of duty in action wit) the 
enemy at Mouzon, France, November 
9, 1918. While a member of the recon. 
naissance patrol, sent out at night to 
ascertain the condition of a damaged 
bridge, Sergeant Van Jersal volun. 
teered to lead a party across the bridge 
in the face of heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire from 4 
range of only 75 
yards. Crawl- 
ing along the de- 
bris of the ruin 
ed bridge, hy 
came upon a 
trap, which gave 
way and precipi 
tated him into 
the water. In 
spite of the swift 
current he sue 
ceeded in 
ming across th 
stream and 
found a lodging 
place among the 
timbers on the 
opposite bank 
Disregarding th 
enemy fire, he 
made a careful 
investigation of the hostile position 
by which the bridge was defended 
and then returned to the other side 
of the river, reporting this valuabl 
information to the battalion com- 
mander. (G. O. 34, W. D., 1919.) 

While the subject seems to be turn- 
ing to scouting and reconnaissance 
work, as it started with a quotation 
from the training regulation on that 
topic, we might tell a tale out of Kip- 
ling’s veracious narrative of the ac- 
tivities of the Irish Guards amid the 
mud around Maubeuge: 


swim 


Rivers round Maubeuge? Twas al! 
rivers—the Aunelle and the Rhonelle 
and the Pronelle, an’ more, too; an’ 
our Intelligence Officer desirin’ to 
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know the last word concernin’ each one 
of ‘em before we paddled it. Michael 
an’ me was for that duty. Michael 
was a runner, afraid o’ nothing, but no 
small liar, and him as fed as myself 
with reporting on these same dam’ 
rivers; and Jerry expendin’ the last of 
his small-arm stuff round and round 
the country. I forget which river 
‘twas we were scouting, but he was 
ahead of me, the way he always was. 
Presently he comes capering back. 

‘Home, please, Sergeant,’’ says he. 
“That hill’s stinking with Jerries be- 
yond.”’ 

" “But the river?’’ says I. 

“Ah, come home,’’ says Michael, 
‘an’ T’'ll learn ye the road to be a 
V. C.!” 

So home we went to the Intelligence 
Officer, and *twas then I should have 
spoke the truth. But Michael was be- 
fore me. I had no more than my 
mouth opened when he makes his re- 
port, which was my business, me be- 
ing Sergeant (did I tell ye?) to put 
in. But Michael was before me. He 
comes out with the width of the river 
and its depth and the nature of its 
bottom and the scenery and all and all, 
the way you’d ha’ sworn he’d been a 
trout in it. When we was out of hear- 
ing, | told him he was a liar in respect 
to his river. 

‘‘River,’’ sas he. ‘‘Are ye after 
calling that a river? ‘Tis no bigger 
than a dickiebush ditch,’’ he says. 
“And anyway,’’ says he, ‘‘the bat- 
talion ‘ll rowl across it in the dark, the 
way it always does. Ye cannot get wet- 
ter than wet, even in the Micks.”’ 

Then his conscience smote him, an’ 
when his company went down to this 
river in the dark, Michael comes caper- 
ing alongside, whispering between his 
hands: ‘‘Boys,’’ says he, ‘‘Can ye 
swim, boys? I hope ye can all swim, for 
Saints be my witness, I never wint 
near the river. For aught I know it 
may be an arrum of the sea. Ah, lads, 
thry an’ learn to swim,’’ he says. 


True or not, embellished as it may 


be, the story is still an interesting pic- 
ture of the predicament of a scout who 
should know how to swim and does not. 
The story is inserted here, not to east 
reflections upon the British reconnais- 
sance, or upon that splendid bunch of 
fighting men, the Irish Guards. It is 
inserted to show by contrast the im- 
portance of military watermanship. 
There is no tendency to praise Ameri- 
cans at the expense of our friends of 
the Empire, but an account of opera- 
tions by a portion of the 89th Division 
on and in the waters of the Meuse is 
worth quotation in full, in order to 
drive home the point. 


On the afternoon of the 8th of No- 
vember, Colonel Allen*® of the 356th 
Infantry received orders to send pa- 
trols across the Meuse at all hazards to 
reconnoiter the further bank for land- 
ing places, ascertain the enemy’s dispo- 
sitions and take prisoners for identifi- 
cation. The use of rafts for crossing 
was suggested. The battalion com- 
manders of the Ist and 3d Battalions 
were sent for and the orders commu- 
nicated to them. The 1st Battalion 
was holding the left of the sector along 
the river on the regimental front and 
the 3d Battalion the right, the 2d be- 
ing in reserve. 

No tools for the construction of rafts 
were at hand. A small quantity of 
wire was found and the attempt was 
made to bind together logs from the 
woods with this, but without success. 
Bags of chareoal were found and rafts 
out of this material were constructed, 
but would not hold up a man. So that 
ultimately to carry out the mission, 
many of the members of the patrols 
made the attempt to cross by swim- 
ming. All were volunteers who essayed 
this perilous feat. The river was 150 to 
200 feet in width, with a swift cur- 
rent. The water was ice cold, the sea- 
son being substantially that of winter. 
The men who so bravely dared this 





“Maj. Gen. Robt. H. Allen, Chief of Infantry. 
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Where America Needed Swimming Soldiers 


Scene of operations by the 355th Infantry and 356th Infantry in the vicinity of 
Pouilly and Letanne, Nov. 5-11, 1918. Scale: 1” equals 1 kilometer 
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crossing had been ten days in active 
battle; they had only the clothes upon 
their backs, not even blankets to wrap 
in when they eame out the water. A 
determined enemy held the opposite 


shore and they knew that if they sur- 
vived the perils of the crossing they 
would probably have to fight upon the 


further shore, wet and exhausted as 
they would be. The prospect might 
well have daunted the stoutest heart; 
but when volunteers were called for, 
more men responded than were needed. 

In the sector of the Ist Battalion, 
Captain Schwinn, who was in com- 


mand, decided to send three patrols of 
two men each, at different points of his 
sector, each patrol to be covered by a 
small detachment of riflemen on the 


hither shore. Of the six men who made 
this attempt, two succeeded and two 
were drowned. On the left of the sec- 
tor, at a point about 500 meters south 
of Letanne, Sergt. Waldo H. Hatler, 
Company B, and Corp. John W. Me- 
Afee, Company D, entered the stream 
and commenced the swim across. 
Before reaching the opposite bank, 
Corporal MeAfee, chilled and ex- 
hausted, sank to rise no more. Not- 
withstanding Sergeant Hatler pressed 
on, gained the opposite bank, ascer- 
tained its character, located an enemy 
outpost and reentering the stream 
swam back to the point of his depar- 
ture. He was drawn from the water 
suffering severely from exhaustion and 
exposure, and taken to the regimental 
aid station, though not until he had 
given the substance of his report. 

In the center of the sector, Lieut. 
St. George S. Creaghe of Company A, 
and Lieutenant Hayes, of Company D, 
made the attempt. After they had en- 
tered the water at the mouth of the lit- 
tle creek, Wame, a boat bearing a Ger- 
man patrol eame directly at them. Re- 
maining still and quiet in the icy 
stream, they were compelled to watch 
the enemy patrol land and the boat be 
returned by a soldier to the other shore. 
Leaving the stream at that point, they 
went further down stream to try 
again, but found that they were con- 





fronted by a German sentinel on the 
further shore, whose voice they heard 
in time to save themselves a rencontre. 
Morning was coming, and worn out by 
their efforts, they were compelled to 
abandon their attempt. 

On the right of the sector, nearer 
Pouilly and near the mouth of the 
Wame, which they had followed in er- 
ror, thinking it another stream which 
empties higher up the Meuse, Sergt. 
(then private first class) Harold I. 
Johnston, Company A, and Pvt. David 
R. Barkeley, of the same company, 
both succeeded in swimming the 
stream. On the other bank, Johnston 
crawled over 150 yards back from the 
stream without being detected by the 
enemy outpost in the vicinity and fully 
ascertained the character of the banks 
and found them suitable for the land- 
ing of the troops. On the return, 
Barkeley succumbed to the cold and 
effort and was drowned, but Johnston 
succeeded, though exhausted in reach- 
ing shore with his information. 

For these exploits Sergeant Hatler, 
Private First Class Johnston and Pri- 
vate Barkeley were awarded the Medal 
of Honor, the award to the last named 
being posthumous. (G. O. 20, See. I, 
W. D. 1919; G. O. 20, See. II, W. D., 
1919; G. O. 74, See I, W. D., 1919.) 

On the sector of the 3d Battalion 
four patrols were sent out, but two of 
them were driven back by machine gun 
fire from Pouilly, and one, which at- 
tempted to cross on rafts, abandoned 
the attempf, while the fourth, which 
attempted to swim, could not get 
across. 

On the night of the 9th-10th some 
eaptured German pontoons had come 
up to the 356th Infantry. One of them 
was floated down the Wame and used 
to transport a patrol of twenty-four 
men under Lieutenant Heiken, which 
made a complete and successful recon- 
naissance in the vicinity of Pouilly. 
They located an enemy outpost in the 
bend of the river below Pouilly, and 
captured three of them, who furnished 
valuable information. Later, in the 
outskirts of Pouilly, a part of the pa- 
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trol encountered an enemy patrol; one 
of the enemy threw a hand grenade, 
which exploded without causing dam- 
age; our men returned the fire with 
their rifles, killing two and wounding 
one of the enemy. They returned with- 
out casualties. ; 

On the night of the 9th-10th, the 
355th Infantry also took up the task of 
throwing patrols over the river on its 
front. A patrol of two officers and 
four men of the 2d Battalion, all hav- 
ing volunteered for the dangerous mis- 
sion, attempted to cross the river by 
part of them swimming in the vicinity 
of Pouilly Farm, about a kilometer and 
a half up river from Pouilly. The 
The foremost swimmers were met while 
in the water by the fire of machine 
guns and grenades from the enemy 
shore. Lieut. Walter S. Yarbrough, 
commanding the patrol, and six men 
were either killed by the fire, drowned 
or captured, as their bodies were never 
found. The missing were Sergt. Mack 
Christian, Company F; Corp. Ernest 
C. Sexton, Company H; Sergt. Victor 
C. Lee, Company H; Pvt. Ole Alen- 
dale, Company H, and Corp. Carl 
Heath, Company H. Pvt. James V. 
Ponder, Company G, was captured, 
and, after the Armistice, returned to 
his company. He knew nothing of 
the fate of his missing comrades. The 
other members of the patrol, consist- 
ing of 2d Lieut. John H. Davidson, 
Sergt. Edward R. Winebar, Pvt. Al- 
fred Moen, all of Company G, Sergt. 
Walter L. Lewis, Pvts. Qnezie Suire, 
George Desseles, Robert C. MeGill, 
Theodore Campbell, and Henry H. 
Becher, all of Company H, being 
slightly in the rear of the leading 
swimmers, were driven back. 

Just west of Inor a patrol from the 
3d Battalion under Lieut. Columbus C. 
Beverage attempted to cross by swim- 
ming, carrying a rope on which they 
hoped to bring the rest of the patrol 
across. The current and the cold of 
the water proved too much for them 
and the attempt failed. The officer 
and Corp. Roseoe W. Grisham, Com- 


pany K, Pvts. Joseph Gross, H. p 
Goettsch, Roma Brannan, and Jame 
R. Cook, Company L, were al! takey 
from the water in an exhausted and 
semi-conscious condition. 

A third patrol from the regime: 
reconnoitered the bridges nea, 
Stenay.*® 

It would be unfair indeed in the 
midst of all of this evidence as to the 
value of swimming to soldiers on patro| 
and reconnaissance work to omit men. 
tion of its value for fighting purposes 
The problem of river crossing as a tae. 
tical job under fire, as a part of minor 
tactics, was very conspicuously solved 
on August 7, 1918, when the 47th In. 
fantry of the 4th Division drove for. 
ward through St. Thibaut and over the 
Vesle river, some on trees which had 
been felled across the water, some on a 
footbridge, which was destroyed by di- 
rect hits from the enemy only to be re- 
built by the persistent efforts of the 
engineers, and still others by swim- 
ming and wading. Nor should we for- 
get another approved solution in mili- 
tary watermanship performed by the 
Fifth Division, praised by General 
Pershing thus: 

The feat of arms, however, which 
marks especially the Division’s ability 
as a fighting unit was the crossing of 
the Meuse river and the establishment 
of a bridgehead on the eastern bank. 
This operation was one of the most 
brilliant in the history of the American 
Army in France. 

Pontoons were cut away, engineers 
were shot down, covering troops were 
smothered in a hail of almost inex- 
haustible enemy artillery fire—every 
attempt seemed to meet frustration uh- 
til broken canal bridges offered a some- 
what better opportunity under cover 
of darkness, and dawn of November 5 





* Geo. H. English, Jr.: Hist. 89th Div., pp. 214-217. 
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third batalion of the 60th 
nanies I and M of the 61st 
Meuse. The coming of day- 
le advanee more dangerous 
illed with more accurate and 
ense fire the divided portions 
inits still astride the stream. 
hese cireumstanees, another 
won the medal of honor. 

| (. Allworth, Captain, 60th 
5th Division. For econspicu- 


ous gallantry and intrepidity above 
and beyond the eall of duty in action 
with the enemy at Clery-le-Petit, 
France November 5, 1918. While his 
company was crossing the Meuse river 


and canal at bridgehead opposite 
Clery-le-Petit, the bridge over the 


canal was destroyed by shell fire and 
Captain Allworth’s command became 


separated, part of it being on the 
east bank of the eanal and the _ re- 
mainder on the west bank. Seeing 


} 


iis advance units making slow head- 
Way up the steep slope ahead, this 
officer mounted the canal bank and 
called for his men to follow. Plunging 
in, he swam aeross the canal under fire 
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from the enemy, followed by his men. 
Inspiring his men by his example of 
gallantry, he led them up the slope, 
joining his hard-pressed platoons in 
front. By his personal leadership he 
forced the enemy back for more than a 
kilometer, overcoming machine-gun 
nests and capturing a hundred prison- 
ers, whose number exceeded that of the 
men in his command. The exceptional 
courage and leadership displayed by 
Captain Allworth made possible the 
reestablishment of a bridgehead over 





({merican Infantry Crossing the Meuse River Over a Foot Bridge in the Face 
of the Enemy 


the canal and the suecessful advance of 


other troops.** 
* * o * * * * 


What, may I ask, are we doing to- 
day to develop such heroes for the fu- 
ture? Back in my training camp days, 
we had to hit the pike to Lake Noko- 
mis and there ‘‘qualify’’ as swimmers. 
Back in the days before the war, it was 
categorically stated, and repeated in 
compilations, that ‘‘field training em- 
braces especially swimming of 
horses and men, to include swimming 
with arms and equipment under proper 


9018 


precautions as to safety. It used to 









"G. O. No. 16, W. D., 1919. 


'G. 0. 17, W. D., 1913, and par. 85, Comp. G. O. and Bull. 
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be a military trait, just as much of one 
as it is an academie trait. In practi- 
cally every college in the land today, 
nal the ineseapable requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree is the ability to 
«wim moderately well. The boy scouts 


have taken up swimming. The girl 
scouts have taken it up. The country 
as a whole has taken it up. Pools are 


being built with an amazing rapidity. 
Yet with the exception of some experi- 
ments of the 14th and 33d Infantry 
regiments in the Panama Canal Zone 
and swimming elasses for the 19th and 
ost conducted ‘‘by order’’ at the 
Kawailoa rest eamp on the island of 
Oahu, systematie instruction in swim- 
ming for military purposes has not 
been brought to my attention. Every 
summer at the training camps under a 
standing arrangement with the War 
Department the American Red Cross 
sends its field representatives to give 
instruction in life saving and to initiate 
swimming training. 

Either swimming is a military asset 
or it is not. If it is a military asset, 
it should be formally fostered, not for 
its sporting values or its recreational 
values, but for its military values. 
Read Krueger’s translation of Mer- 
ten’s Tactics and Technique of River 
Crossings*® and see what the German 
army did about swimming. In the Bel- 
gian army, instructions for the year 
1925 impose training in swimming on 
all N. C. O’s and require reports from 
commanders by November 1st showing 
in detail the swimming abilities of each 
command. While in the American 
Army—-well the only thing I wonder 
about is why the best swimming nation 
in the world has an army distinetly be- 
hind in swimming ability. On the one 


hand we have a corps area suggesting 
in its annual training memo that swim- 
ming instruction should be emphasized 
at all camps. And on the other hand 
we have a solemn warning issued that 
although the use of the ‘‘U. S. maga- 
zine rifle, cal. 30, model 1903’’ and so 
forth is authorized for swimming in- 
struction in full field equipment, it 
must be ‘‘carefully prepared’’ and af- 
terwards ‘‘carefully cleaned and 
oiled’’ and ‘‘company commanders will 
be held responsible’’ for the rifles. 
Perhaps that has frightened officers 
away from practical military instrue- 
tion. It would not be surprising if it 
had, not because officers are easily 
frightened, so much as because it is a 
direct threat at the personal pocket 
book, where it hurts. Instead of such 
warnings and instead of the ‘‘not ob- 
ligatory’’ and ‘‘optional’’ and ‘‘prac- 
ticable’’ orders on swimming now in 
vogue, I wish we could have a general 
feeling of the importance of swimming. 
An order will not do it. Anything 
must be put into effect because it is 
good, not because it is ordered. The 
impulse will have to come, like every 
effective impulse in our decentralized 
army, from the unit leaders. No order 
would be necessary. The doctrine 
would be a matter of popular officer 
opinion. The doctrine would be so 
widespread that every officer would 
willingly subscribe to and put into ap- 
plication in his unit the following 
statement of the general utility and 
principles of military watermanship: 


All concerned with the preparation 
of programs and schedules feel that 
swimming is a military necessity and 
an essential and integral part of mili- 
tary physical training. The Roman 





"For sale by U. S. Infantry Association. 
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The Swimming Pool at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 


Legion owed some of its world-wide 
successes and a great deal of its mo- 
bility to the fact that Roman youths 
after martial exercise on the field maps 
were accustomed to swim the Tiber in 
full armor. The World war saw many 
deeds of heroism performed by Ameri- 
ean soldiers who swam the Meuse river 
at various points. Since the Armistice 
of 1918, several members of the mili- 
tary establishment have been awarded 
the Treasury Life Saving medal, or, in 
eases where that medal could not be 
awarded, have been granted special 
commendation by the War Department 
in general orders, for acts of heroism 
which could not have been performed 
unless the soldiers had been very good 
swimmers. These rescues brought 
honor to the individuals and eredit to 
the service. The records of the Philip- 
pine Insurrection are replete with in- 
stances of deaths by drowning, and of 
units separated, divided, or prevented 
from proceeding on the missions as- 
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signed them, because the prop 
amount of attention had not been giv: 
to instruction of the 
swimming. 

During the next summer 
it is desired that special attention 
directed to this matter and that mili 
tary personnel be instructed in swin 
ming and brought to such a state 0 
unit efficiency in this regard that dee 
but relatively narrow waterways w 
not be obstacles to the progress and mo 
bility of military commands. Instrue- 
tion should commence with the ele 
mentary steps in order to insure un 
formity of method, perfection 0 
stroke, and the fullest and most ee 
nomical development of power, and 
should not cease until reasonable dis 
tances have been covered by the ind 
viduals swimming in full field equip- 
ment and unit water crossings can | 
expeditiously and safely made. Swim- 
ming is considered particularly vita 
to the mobility and safety of Infantry 
Cavalry, and Engineer units. 
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Rifle Marksmanship in the R.O.T.C. 


Capt. Hamilton 


ar oy JE difficulty in pro- 
XS moting collective 
class interest in rifle 
marksmanship in- 
struetion in the 
| course as prescribed 
for first year students 
of the R. O. T. C. has 
resulted in the writer 
devoting considerable 
study to this particu- 
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lar subject. 

In December, 1924, at the opening 
of the course at the University of 
Pennsylvania, a class 


Thorn, /nfantry 


been held by the prospect of actual fir- 
ing on the gallery range. 

The gallery practice 
planned to extend over a period of six 
weeks. The first week was devoted to 
preliminary instruction in range rules 
and eoaching, together with the firing 
of a few shots by each student from the 
prone position. 


course Was 


During this practice 
each man was carefully coached by the 
instructor; was rigidly held to all 
theoretical rules of the game as laid 
down in the training regulation, and 
our old friend ‘‘alibi’’ was consistently 
ridiculed. 





of 110 freshmen, di- —— - 
vided into eight see- 
tions of about equal 
size, was to be given 
instruction. Under 
northern climatie 


; scribed in 
which 


conditions, 


precluded the POSSi- ee 


Rifle marksmanship may 
be stimulated in Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 
by use of the method de- 


ee a The problem now 

was to hold the inter- 
_ 

est gained; to foster 

a competitive spirit 

individuals 

and sections, and to 


between 


this article - : 
‘ illustrate graphically 





bility of outdoor 
work, there was the immediate prob- 
lem of conducting the preliminary 
work in a rather small class room. 
However, other facilities were ample 
and this part of the course, i. e., the 
first, second and third steps; nomen- 
clature, care and cleaning of rifle; ef- 
feet of wind, sight changes and use of 
seorebook, as eovered in T. R. 150-5 
was satisfactorily completed with a 
maximum of interest in a minimum of 
time. Following this work the exam- 
ination given in See. VIII, of T. R. 
150-5 was given each student in the 
form of verbal and written quizzes. 
During all of the preliminary in- 
struction, the interest of the class had 


—  toeach man the prog- 
ress made by himself 
and his classmates during the remain- 
der of the course. With this end in 
view, a system of rating, to be de- 
scribed, was devised. It is believed to 
be an excellent means of rating classes 
of this character where limited facili- 
ties (instructors, time, and space) are 
available and especially where a num- 
ber of men are using the same rifle. To 
obviate the necessity for sighting-in 
rifles, which is always a great thief of 
time, the normal method of scoring was 
abandoned, and the three-shot triangle 
was adopted. 
The rating scale shown was prepared 
using as a basis the minimum profi- 
ciency required with the service rifle 
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and ammunition in Course ‘‘ A’’ neces- 
sary to attain a qualification (marks- 
man). 

From the score necessary to qualify 
as marksman (250) 92 was subtracted 
for the three scores of rapid fire, leav- 
ing 158, or a score of 39.5 for each of 
the slow fire ranges. This figure was 
then increased to 160 on account of bet- 
ter conditions for shooting, light, ete., 


proximately 1.5’. The perimeter of 
the largest equilateral triangle that ea) 
be inscribed in this miniature foyy 
ring is 3.9” in length. Therefore the 
perimeter of the triangle formed hy 
any group of three shots fired on , 
target at 50 feet can be transferred 
to the rating scale in the form of 4 
straight line. 

The rating scale is constructed by 
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Gallery Practice Rating Scale 


which exist on the gallery range. To 
attain this total of 160, the firer had 
to get an average shot value of four, 
or in other words, must on an average 
stay in the four ring. 

A four ring was constructed, mathe- 
matically, which was an average of 
those on the standard ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ 
targets at 200, 300, 500, and 600 yards 
and with this data a miniature four 
ring in direct proportion at 50 feet was 
found to have a diameter of 1.468”, ap- 


multiplying the perimeter of the max. 
imum equilateral triangle expressed 
in inches (3.9) by four, correspond- 
ing to the four positions to be fired: 
Standing, Sitting, Kneeling, and 
Prone, and this distance is laid off at 
the top of the seale and divided into 
forty equal parts, these to be num- 
bered inversely, from left to right in 
units of ten, i. e., 100-90-80-70-60. A 
space is provided at the left of the 
names to be lined vertically and give 
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headings corresponding to the posi- 
‘ons to be fired, these to be used for 
checking attendanee. When a member 
of the class has fired his three shots 
for record in any of the positions, the 
perimeter of the triangle formed is 
measured and transferred to the seale 
in the form of a straight line begin- 
ning with the vertieal division num- 
bered 100 and extending to the right. 
quent record tests are added to 
In firing this course, one 
week was devoted to each of the prone, 
sitting, and kneeling positions, and 
two weeks to the standing position. 
Each student was allowed as much 
practice as possible within the class 
hours during the period allotted to the 
position being fired and was then re- 
quired to fire his reeord score (trian- 
gle) before a certain hour at the end 
of the week. This arrangement re- 
sulted in the majority of the class vol- 
untarily devoting additional time to 
the course over and above that actually 
required. 

Upon completion of the course the 
instructor had three more or less accu- 
rate ratings of the individual members 
of the class as follows: 

1. Comparative within the class. 

2. Ability to qualify after practice 
firing of the service rifle and ammuni- 
tion, 


3. A grade on a seale of 100 to be 


Subse 


this line. 


used in determining average for the 
first year basic course. 

The latter grade was read directly 
from the scale beginning at the right 
and reading toward the left. 

The interest shown by this class of 
freshmen in the course described 
above, and the results obtained by way 
of comparative ratings, convinces the 
writer that this or some similar sys- 
tem should be used to supplement the 
present intercollegiate team matches. 

Do team matches show the relative 
proficiency in rifle marksmanship of 
the various units of the R. O. T. C. 
represented, any more than does a 
football team evidence the physical 
prowess of 100 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the school whose colors they 
defend on the gridiron? Do we want 
to know the state of training of the 
whole body and not that of a frac- 
tional representation of that body? If 
we raise the standard of the majority, 
will not the development of excep- 
tional ability within small groups of 
individuals become almost automatic? 

It is believed that intercollegiate 
competition between R. 0. T. C. units, 
to show with any degree of accuracy 
the relative proficiency of those units, 
no matter what the subject of contest 
may be, must involve the skill of the 
whole class who are required to be 
trained in that subject. 
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The Army Warrant Officer 


Warrant Officer E. I. Sharp 





BOUT six months fol- 
lowing the first ap- 
pointment of warrant 
officers in the Army 
some of the commis- 
sioned officers of the 
Army took occasion 
to express themselves 
in a complimentary 
way about the new 
grade and the men 
composed it. Let us review 
these statements and 








who 
briefly some of 
ask ourselves whether or not subse- 


quent events have 
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the old non-commissioned officers, js 
making the warrant officer respected 
throughout the Army for his qualifies. 
tions, his ability and his efficiency — 
Maj. Gen. C. 8S. Farnsworth. wer 


I can unhesitatingly say that war. the 
rant officers have justified the creation 
of the grade and many of them are 
performing exacting duties in a man- 
ver which reflects credit on the grade. 
—Maj. Gen. F. W. Coe. 


It affords me great pleasure to ex- 
press my appreciation for the valuable 
service being rendered by two hundred 
or more warrant officers allotted to 
the Quartermaster Corps. I am in- 
deed glad to have 
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justified them. 


I am well acquaint- 
ed with the splendid 
record made by the 
older non - commis- 
sioned officers of the 
regular establishment 
during the World 


By their determination 
to satisfy every expec- 
tation of their employ- 
ers, warrant officers are 
making the grade re- 
spected and appreciated 
throughout the Army 











such men _ in_ the 
Quartermaster Corps. 
—Maj. Gen. H. I. 
Rogers. 

I know, judging 
from the character of 
those with whom | 
have — served, _ that 





war, many of whom 
served with distinction as commis- 
sioned officers, and feel sure that in 
carrying out the lofty aims which they 
have set for themselves as warrant of- 
ficers, the best interests of the service 
will continue to be served.—Gen. John 
J. Pershing. 


The warrant officers as a class are 
from the best class of old non-commis- 
sioned officers who, before the war, 
were the backbone of the Army, and on 
whom the officers, whether on duty 
with troops or in an office, could rely 
with assurance that the duty would be 
well and faithfully done, and who dur- 
ing the war made good as commissioned 
officers. —Maj. Gen. P. C. Harris. 


The personnel now filling the new 
grade, consisting as it does, of many of 
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there is no finer body 
of men, * * * and there never 
has been and never can be any doubt 
in my mind that the creation of the 
grade of warrant officer was fully jus- 
tified —Maj. Gen. Chas. T. Menoher. 


During the World war the warrant 
officers (then serving as emergency of- 
cers) demonstrated their ability in an 
administrative and executive capacity. 
Yet there is no duty made available to 
a warrant officer except clerical duty. 
In my command, consisting of eight 
coast defenses, I wotild like to see all 
administrative and executive duties— 
that is, adjutant, quartermaster, artil- 
lery engineer, ete.—turned over to 
warrant officers and all commissioned 
officers relieved for exclusive duty with 
troops.—Brig. Gen. Johnson Hagood. 











arrant officers with whom I 
‘ me in contact [he had seven of 
‘hom vader his immediate command 
then| have proven themselves an excel- 
lent body of efficient and competent of- 
ficials Col. M. Gray Zalinski. 
There were other and similar state- 
ments made by officers whose opinions 


were entitled to weight in estimating 
the value to the service of the new 
grade and the men who composed it, 
and it has been the constant endeavor 
of warrant officers to serve fully up to 
those specifications, within the limits 
of their respective opportunities. 

In the beginning warrant officers 
were ‘‘dumped’’ into the several head- 
quarters in rather large ‘‘deliveries,”’ 
and their assignments did not always 
fit in with their previous training. It 
could hardly be otherwise for it was at 
first assumed that the duties to which 
warrant officers might be assigned were 
restricted to those of a clerical nature, 
and many of them were certainly not 
clerks, and many others clerks but not 
good clerks. Gradually, however, the 
individual attainments of many have 
the surface followed by 
changes in assignment with a view to 
employing the individual qualifications 
to the best advantage for the service. 

They were at first received in some 
offices as intruders. Something akin 
to a visitation of misfortune on the 
whole foree. In some instances officers 
to whom they reported regarded them 
as “‘not invited to the party,’’ while 
those with whom they were destined to 
labor, often with fiendish ingenuity, 
hindered their efforts to orient them- 
selves. These unfriendly receptions 
Were sometimes resented with a show 
of rebellion but more often they were 
treated as an expected but temporary 
obstacle to suecess—an added reason 


come to 
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for more determined effort to make 


good. 

Now, however, it is observed that 
everywhere warrant officers are being 
regarded with a more kindly feeling on 
the part of others in the serviee and 
especially have they won the 


dence superiors, 


confi- 
of their immediate 
and this, too, inspires them to better 
efforts. 

But many men in the new grade are 
not just satisfied to remain in clerical 
employment, feeling that the better 
part of their lives have been devoted to 
executive 


acquiring a knowledge of 


and administrative matters, and that 
their accomplishments are being sub- 
merged in less valued employment. 
They feel that there is a lack of inter- 
est in their well-being, due largely to 
the fact that they are not an integral 
part of any branch and have no branch 
chief to whom they mzy look for inspi- 
ration and to whom they may tell their 
troubles. They feel that if they were 
in and of the several branches just as 
the commissioned officers are now, not 
merely attached for duty with a 
branch for the time being, they and the 
service would benefit by it in many 
ways. This could and should be rem- 
edied even if it requires legislative en- 
actment. Almost any effort in that di- 
rection justified by the 
psychical good it would accomplish. 
General Hagood’s suggestions have 
been fruitful to some degree. There 
seems to be a growing disposition to 


would be 


give warrant officers more responsible 
positions. Some have been placed in 
command of coast artillery and ord- 
nance installations at ungarrisoned sta- 
tions and it is known that the chiefs of 
services are unable to obtain the allot- 
ment of all the warrant officers they 


have desired. This increased demand 
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for them indicates, as nothing else 
eould, the growing confidence in the 
grade, and it speaks well for the indi- 
vidual and collective efforts of the war- 
rant officers to create this increased de- 
mand for their services. 

It may be said that the Army war- 
rant officer has, by his own industry 
and application, supported by the uni- 
versal moral backing of his immediate 
superiors, justified the early state- 
ments made by distinguished command- 
ers. They set for themselves the high- 
est ideals of the service and have car- 
ried out these lofty aims, sometimes 
sacrificing old friendships in doing so. 
Their immediate commanding officers 
ean and do rely upon them now as be- 
fore the war. By their determination 
to satisfy every expectation of their 































employers, learning a new trade, whey 
that is necessary, they are making the 
grade respected and appreciated 
throughout the Army. Gradually, by: 
surely, administrative and executiye 
duties are being entrusted to warrant 
officers, and they are in many ways 
justifying those earlier estimates of 
them. 

While it is true that warrant officers 
aspire to higher usefulness it is an un. 
selfish aspiration. They have no desire 
to revolutionize the service or even to 
unseat any worthy custom of it, but 
they believe in themselves and are 
anxious to show their worth in what. 
ever position placed. The Army could 
afford more of them and could afford 
to place greater trust and_responsi- 
bility in the grade as a whole. 


D 


When Will War End 


‘*Tf these people would properly state their propo- 
sition, it would not be ‘Let’s outlaw war,’ but it 
would be the statement ‘There is nothing in this 
world worth fighting for.’ It is part of your duty to 
instill into the minds of the youth of this country 
that there are things in these United States worth 
having and worth fighting for.’’—Brig. Gen. Harry 
A. Smith. 

General Smith deserves the thanks of every Ameri- 
can who knows there is something in this country 
worth defending for thus stripping the husks of sen- 
timentality from the outlawry of war proposal. There 
will be no ending of war while men have possessions 
dearer to them than life, and if the time ever comes 
when life is their dearest possession it won’t be a 
pleasant world to live in. That time will not come 
while American nationality and its institutions are 
so preserved as to be more valuable to their posses- 
sors than life without them.—Kansas City Times. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Infantry Graduates at Service 


Schools 
vratifying to the Chief of In- 
| to note that the lists of grad- 


m the Army War College, the 
Staff School, 


Infantry Sehool and the other spe- 


Cor d and General 


ice schools, indicate a high 


standard in the class standings was 
by Infantry officers. It is 
that the 


the Infantry service put 


graduates 
forth 
hest efforts in their courses, ex- 


evident 


emp ng thereby a professional in- 
rest that we may well be proud of. 
s interesting to note that at the 
Signal School in addition to the officers 


rraduated, twenty enlisted men of the 


Infantry received their diplomas in 
the radio electricians’ course, and six- 
teen completed successfully the tele- 
me and telegraph electricians’ 
rst Their final grades at the 
school were exeeptionally high. 


The Chief of Infantry extends his 
ngratulations to the graduates of the 
that 
| not fail to continue the pur- 


1924-25 classes, being confident 
they w 
suit of studies in the various avenues 

thought that were opened to them in 
the courses just completed. 


@ 


Appointments in the Infantry Section 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 


A SERIOUS responsibility devolves 
ipon the officers who are charged 

th the recommendation of applicants 
for Reserve commissions, and it is 
oped that more eareful consideration 
e given this matter in the future. 
past there have been many cases 


which plainly indieated a lack of ap- 


preciation of the qualifications that In 
fantry Reserve officers should possess 
As an example, an applicant was ree 
ommended for commission as second 
lieutenant of Infantry who had never 
served in a combatant branch, and 
whose record indicated that he did not 
possess the qualities essential to leader- 
ship. There have been a number of 
eases of this type, in which most es- 
sential qualifications seem to have been 
overlooked by examining boards. 
There is one question which the offi 
cer on the examining board should ask 
himself concerning the candidate: 
‘*Would I want to risk any unit of my 
command to the control of this man 
during a eritical engagement?’’ The 
eandidate should ask himself: ‘‘Am I 
fitted to fill the position for which | 
am applying?’’ If these questions 
cannot be answered conscientiously in 
then the 


should not be commissioned in a corps 


the affirmative candidate 
in which he will have a vital responsi 


bility to his country and his fellow 
men in time of war. 


iN 


I 
Pictorial Publicity Needed 


HE cooperation of the Infantry is 

urgently desired in the campaign 
of pictorial publicity which the Army 
has inaugurated and which it will con- 
tinue to encourage. The fact has been 
recognized that interesting events in 
the activities of the Army have not re- 
ceived the same amount of space on 
the movie screen, in the pictorial sup- 
plements or in illustrated magazines 
and newspapers that has been accorded 
This condition is 


other services. 


largely the fault of the Army, and it 
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is the intention to remedy this lack of 
interest in all branches of the service. 
The Chief Signal Officer has adopted a 
system whereby the photographers of 
the signal corps will be on hand where- 
ever possible, but this is not alone 
sufficient to produce the results de- 
sired. He has therefore established 
close relations with the various photo 
syndicates. 

The commanding officers of Infantry 
units are urged through their publicity 
officers to establish close contact with 
the corps area signal officer who is in 
close touch with the local representa- 
tives of the various photo syndicates. 
The corps area signal officer should be 
notified in ample time before the stag- 
ing of any big event on the post or in 
the camp, so that he may make the 
necessary arrangements to have cam- 
era men on hand. Establishing friend- 
ly relations with these camera men, 
making provision for assistants or 
guides, and giving them a free hand 
to go where the necessities of the case 
require while ‘‘shooting’’ the events, 
are necessary for success. 

It pays to advertise with pictures. 


® 
Office Personnel Changes 


OL. WILLEY HOWELL who re- 
lieves Col. John H. Hughes as ex- 
ecutive has reported for duty. Colonel 
Howell’s command prior to his arrival 
in Washington was the 7th Infantry. 
Colonel Hughes leaves on August 1 on 
leave of absence prior to taking the 
refresher course at the Infantry 
School. Upon completion of the 
course he will join the 26th Infantry 
at Plattsburg Barracks. 
Maj. Vernon Evans, under orders to 
take the course at the Command and 
General Staff School, has been relieved 


by Maj. P. D. Parkinson in the assign. 
ment branch of the personnel section. 
Col. Lawrence Halstead is on tempo. 
rary duty in the classification branch 
of the personnel section. Maj. E. \ 
Wilson, recently graduated from the 
War College, has joined and is assign. 
ed to the war plans section. Col. F. 
C. Bolles has been assigned to duty in 
the 9th Corps Area. His successor, jn 
charge of the training section, Col. A 
J. MaeNab will not report until the 
completion of the national rifle 
matches at Camp Perry, where he is 
on duty as executive officer. 

During August, Lieut. Col. A. F 
Dannemiller and Maj. J. C. Drain wil! 
leave, the former going on R. 0. T. ( 
duty at the University of Georgetown 
and the latter to take the course at the 
War College. They will be relieved by 
Maj. R. E. O’Brien and Capt. L. ¢ 
Allen, respectively. Captain Allen has 
been in the war plans section. 


® 
Tanks and Bridges 


NFANTRY, while characterized by 

lightness and mobility is neverthe- 
less accompanied by heavy and cum- 
bersome weapons and transportation. 
The tank, for example, is a tremen- 
dously heavy weapon, yet it is ex- 
pected frequently to be the leading 
element of an Infantry assault. In or- 
der that tanks may be available when 
needed it is essential that they be able 
to reach the forward elements at the 
proper time. Stream crossings present 
a serious problem for the tank. Foot 
troops and animal drawn transport 
ean easily cross on ponton bridges, but 
what about motor trucks and tanks! 

On June 25 at the Engineer School, 
Ft. Humphreys, Va., this question was 
answered by a demonstration of the 
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Medium Ponton 
y24.”” 
tion of this bridge about fifty 
ng was assembled. As there 
‘onvenient stream to cross, the 
xtended from the shore out in- 
let of the Potomac river. The 
val vehicles and equipment which 
ised for test had to be run out to 
the end of the bridge and then backed 
up. The following were run out and 
back at normal speeds: 
a. \ 6-ton tank (light tank now in 


Equipage, 


re 
wert 


Three Mack trucks (4-ton) with 

, eargo. At the end of the 
bridge they stopped and closed up to 
a distance of three yards between 
rucks. 

c. A Mack truek (reinforeed) load- 
ed with a 6-ton tank. Two other Mack 
trucks with 414-ton cargo were also 
run onto the bridge at the same time. 

d. Same as ¢ above with two more 
Mack trucks. With three yards be- 
tween trucks this practically filling the 
bridge. 

e. A 155-mm. G. P. F. drawn by a 
10-ton artillery traetor. As this gun 
could not be backed off conveniently 
another 10-ton traetor was run out on 
the bridge to pull it back on shore. 

f. A 23-ton experimental tank. 

The heaviest load was, of course, the 
23-ton tank, but the most severe strain 
on the bridge was the truck loaded 
with the 6-ton tank which gave a mo- 
bile load of over 9 tons on one axle. 
The bridge handled all these loads 
without difficulty. The pontons had 
about a foot freeboard under the heav- 
ier loads. This appeared to be suffi- 
ciently safe in ealm water but in a 
swift current this would be close to the 
limit, 

This demonstration indicated that 


the ponton bridge is not the deciding 
factor in determining the maximum 
weight for a tank from the standpoint 
of bridges, as many highway bridges 
cannot support the loads carried by 
this floating equipment. 

The maximum weight for a ‘‘me- 
dium’’ tank has been set at fifteen 
tons. This will make it quite mobile 
and increase its ability to negotiate or- 
dinary road bridges. Tactical and 
technical considerations, however, 
make it difficult to come within this 
limitation. The requirements for a 
medium tank have been drawn up and 
two tanks have been built in an effort 
to meet these requirements but the re- 
sulting tank weighs 23 tons. This is 
still considered too heavy. 


® 
Civil Educational Institutions 


HE sum of $1,400 has been allotted 

the Infantry for tuition at civil 
educational institutions this fiseal year. 
This has been allocated by the detail- 
ing of five Infantry officers to take 
courses under the provisions of Section 
127a of the National Defense act. Two 
of these have been detailed upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, 
U. S. M. A., one at Columbia taking 
law, one at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology taking drawing. One, up- 
on the recommendation of the comman- 
dant, Tank School, will pursue the 
course of mechanical engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Two are to be sent, upon the recom- 
mendation of the commandant, the In- 
fantry School, the one at Harvard 
taking modern European history, and 
the other at the University of Michi- 
gan taking physical education. Upon 
completion of their courses they will 
probably be detailed as instructors at 
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the institutions at whose instance they 
were recommended. 
® 
Trucks for Carrying Tanks 


WO standard Class ‘‘B”’ Liberty 

trucks, modified by the quartermas- 
ter corps, transported light tanks from 
Camp Meade, Md., to Chester Pa., and 
return. The distance is about 113 
miles each way. The trip was made in 
good time and with practically no diffi- 
culty. This is the best performance on 
record of trucks carrying tanks. Each 
of the trucks had been modified by in- 
stalling new rear-axle equipment, two 
steel wheels, larger tires, front and 
rear, and auxiliary springs. In one 
an L. and M. rear axle was used and 
in the other a Timken. At Chester, 
the tanks took part in a demonstration 
for the graduation exercises of the 
Pennsylvania Military College. 

The cost of modifying these trucks is 
quite high but efforts are being made 
to reduce the cost and to secure funds 
for converting enough trucks to equip 
tank units with their authorized num- 
ber. At present there are 287 light 
tanks in the hands of troops and 119 
trucks for carrying tanks, a shortage 
of 168. Efforts are being made to se- 
cure enough trucks to give the divi- 
sional companies and platoons their 
full complement and to equip one com- 
pany each at Camp Meade and Fort 
Benning. 

® 
Fire Alarm System for Fort Benning 


N view of the recent losses by fire 

at Fort Sill, Okla., and Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., the Chief of Infantry has 
urged the War Department to furnish 
sufficient funds for the installation of 
a modern fire alarm system at Fort 
Benning. There is no doubt but that 


a system of this kind would have thy 
effect of reducing the losses to a mini. 
mum by enabling the fire departmen 
to respond to distant calls immediately 
upon the discovery of a fire. The re 
cent fire at Field Artillery Sehool ep. 
tailed a loss of 102 sets of ofticers 
quarters. On September 12, 1924, thy 
administration building at Fort Bep. 
ning was totally destroyed. Not onl; 
does the service suffer the loss of th, 
buildings but valuable post records 
have been destroyed which cannot }y 
replaced. A large amount of expensiy 
office furniture was also destroyed 
® 
Training Films 


lene have been secured for th 
making of four films depicting sey 
eral phases of training: discipline and 
courtesy, manual of arms, school ot th: 
squad, and school of the company 
This work will be done at the U. § 
Military Academy at West Point. 
® 
Equipment Projects 


TTACHMENT for tank machine 
gun—The War Department has 
approved a. standard a type of blai 
firing attachment for the machine 2 
a development of the ordnance depart 
ment. Issues will be made on thie 
basis of one attachment for each tank 
machine gun. 

Spark arrester for tents—A _ spark 
arrester was recently designed in th 
29th Infantry. The Infantry board 
tested it in comparison with the one 
issued by the quartermaster <epatt- 
ment and found it more satisfactor 
Report of the test has bé@®n sent to 
the quartermaster general. 

Four-line terminal strips—The sig- 
nal corps recently shipped four of th 
new type terminal strips for the tel 
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switchboard to the Infantry 


The type now in use 


or test. 

TM s4) has not been entirely satis- 
rods, cal. .22 rifle—The 
recently 


( ing 
ordnance department has 
shipped six experimental rods to the 

try board for test. 
® 


Bullet Proof Vest 


\ exhibition of body armor was 
A recently given in Washington by 
, representative of the American Ar- 

Several officers from 
this office attended. 


mor corporation. 
The vest weighs 
between 7 and 9144 pounds according to 
the size of the wearer, and is made of 
material ealled bovite. The demonstra- 
tion consisted of firing a regular Colt 
45 held from the 
wearer, the bullet entering the fabric 
The 


plate is a series of layers which over- 


about six inches 


laver preventing a_ richochet. 


lap at the joints. If the vest is placed 
brick or any 
that is brittle, the bullet pene- 
trate. It was placed on a pile of wood 
and a shot fired into it from about two 
feet and no penetration made. 
This vest will be demonstrated at the 


on conerete, substance 


may 


was 


Infantry School in the near future. 
® 


Tanks Producing Smoke Screens 


DEMONSTRATION of a light 
tank producing a smoke screen 
was recently held at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. Two officers from this office 
and the Reserve officers (320th Tank 


Battalion) taking the course at the 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 
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Tank School attended. The tank is 
equipped with two eylinders loaded 
with the liquid and mounted at the 
rear, one on each side. Inside the tank 
tank of CO, 
which gives the pressure under which 


is another cylinder or 
the smoke is released. It is regulated 
by the gunner by a valve arrange- 
ment and does not take up any appre- 
ciable amount of space. The project 
was originally started at Benning and 
in all probability further tests will be 
carried out there. 
I 
Assignment of Recent Graduates of 
United States Military Academy 
Lng poliey of the Chief of Infantry 
as announced to the 
class of the U. S. M. A. 


signment was modified somewhat ow- 


graduating 


regarding as- 


ing to recent changes in policy of the 
War Department on the matter of first 
assignment, and also because of the re- 
duction of mileage funds for the fiseal 
1926. 


nounced policy was therefore found 


year Adherence to the an- 
impractical in certain cases. In in- 
stances where two graduates requested 
assignment together it developed that 
it was impossible to give the grad- 
uate with the lower class standing his 
first choice, and therefore the senior 
was also deprived in order that they 
both might be together. 

The variations from the announced 
policy were comparatively few, how- 
ever, and almost all graduates received 
assignments in order of class standing 
in accordance with their preferences. 


D 














The Feature of Defense Test 
HE outstanding feature of De- 





fense Test Day on July 4 from 
Sy the national standpoint was the 
message contained in the address made 
by Gen. John J. Pershing to the vast 
audience of radio listeners who re- 
ceived the message of the popular com- 
mander of the A. E. F. over the most 
complete connection of broadcasting 
stations ever before attempted. Other 
addresses made by distinguished per- 
sons were emphatic on the question of 
the needs of national defense, but Gen- 
eral Pershing struck the keynote with a 
fearlessness that marked his attitude in 
the trying days of the American forces 
in France when he insisted that the 
American Army must have an entity 
in the prosecution of the struggle. 

General Pershing called attention to 
the fact that there has never been 
greater interest in national defense in 
time of peace. The spirit is abroad 
among the people, yet ‘‘under our very 
eyes there have already been serious 
reductions made by Congress in our 
military establishment. More un- 
fortunately still, further cuts seem im- 
minent and for political reasons, un- 
less the people through the press and 
through their representatives step in 
and eall a halt.’’ 

He called attention to the fact that 
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the Government is often penny wise 
and pound foolish, and that ‘‘often 
only the political consideration of the 
moment seems to count.’’ No truer 
words were ever spoken on the present 
situation that confronts the nation in 
the matter of national defense. In the 
mad race for ‘‘economy,’’ the attempt 
to show a huge figure in saving in the 
Federal expenditures, has overshadow- 
ed the big question of an adequate in- 
surance against war. ‘‘Cut here! cut 
there! cut everywhere!’’ seems to be 
the watchword. In cutting the national 
defense the vitals have been reached; 
more indiscriminate cutting and the 
lifeblood of the insurance of our 
security as a nation will ebb away, 
leaving lifeless the body of the safe- 
guard which statesmen with vision and 
patriotism evolved to ‘‘ provide for the 
common defense’’—the Nationa! De- 
fense act of 1920. 

Even if national defense is to be dis- 
cussed in terms of cold cash alone, the 
arguments of the extremists in economy 
ean be met with a sound reasoning that 
should convince. Nothing is farther 
from the minds of the exponents of 
national defense than the squandering 
of the ‘‘taxpayers’ money.’’ Thie e0- 
tire system of our national defense has 
been framed with the idea of minimiz- 
ing the expense. Reckless spending 8 
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frowned upon by the believers in pre- 


naredness; they too are taxpayers, but 
they are taxpayers who are willing to 
spend a small sum of their money now, 


t 
rather than to throw a burden upon 


the nation in a future emergency such 
as was experienced during the World 
war. General Pershing’s analysis, 
brief and to the point, strikes with 
vigor on this issue, in the following 
words: 


In the light of history it is clearly 
our duty to support an adequate mili- 
tary establishment during peace, or else 
the next generation will have to pay 
the price that has always been paid for 
past neglect. It is sad in retrospect to 
realize that even while paying war costs 
inherited from their fathers, no gener- 
ation of Americans has been wise 
enough or unselfish enough to provide 
against the wars that have fallen upon 
their sons. 

No better illustration is needed than 
the inillions that must be paid in inter- 
est alone on our war debt during this 
fiseal year, to say nothing of the many 
more millions that will have to be paid 
on the debt itself. There can be no 
possible justification for saving a few 
millions a year on the Army during 
peace if in the end and as a conse- 
quence we are foreed to spend extra 
billions in an emergency to make up 
deficiencies. The difference in the cost 
between an adequate and an  in- 
adequate system is not enough to war- 
rant the risk. Insurance against war 
and its consequences is too valuable. 

Most everybody now admits that had 
we been reasonably prepared in 1914 
there would probably have been no 
necessity for our entry into the war, 
or if it had been necessary the war 
could have been brought to a close 
in 1917. Everyone also knows now 
that if the Allies had failed to hold 
on until we were ready the Cen- 
tral Powers would have won the war. 
The same or parallel conclusions might 
be drawn as to our previous wars. 
These are serious thoughts that added 


to our entire military experience should 
sink deep into our hearts as we cele- 
brate this historic day. 

As to cost, without going into de- 
tails, probably two-thirds of our na- 
tional debt at the end of the war was 
the direct result of our participation. 
That is to say, we are paying on a debt 
of some twenty odd billions when the 
chances are that the expenditure of 
less than one hundredth part of it on 
national defense annually for the pre- 
vious years would have saved us from 
the war entirely. Quoting figures for 
the estimated expenditures of govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1926, we have 
the sum of $3,575,000,000, of which 
only $1,160,000,000 is involved in ex- 
penditures over which the Government 
has administrative control, or about 
one-third of the total. About two bil- 
lions then are being expended annually 
on activities left as a heritage of our 
unpreparedness. You are paying heavy 
taxes mainly on account of the war, 
although, as the President has said, 
“if we could confine Federal ex- 
penditures to the legitimate obligations 
and functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment a material reduction would be 
apparent.’’ You are paying a large 
percentage of these actual war taxes be- 
cause Congress for the years prior to 
the war failed or declined to make ra- 
tional provision for national defense— 
failed to make it possible for the na- 
tion to be prepared. 

Why then should we revert to the 
very practice that has placed this re- 
sponsibility of debt upon us? A wise 
people would see this error and cor- 
rect it. With the situation as it ex- 
ists throughout the world today, we 
ean with less propriety than ever take 
chances on the future. Yet the poli- 
tician, himself oftentimes uninformed 
as to his country’s history, frequently 
appeals to the ignorant and unthink- 
ing on the score of economy by making 
a comparison of our army of today 
with that of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when we were in no way 
adequately prepared. He does so 
usually without noting our great in- 
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crease in population or our enormous 
increase in wealth, and the unwisdom 
of neglect. Such demagogues are 
dangerous who would thus leave us 
unprotected from foes both within and 
without. Let us then bravely shoulder 
our load of taxes, and also resolve to 
pay the small additional outlay that 
our children may not have to take the 


risks that brought us into this posi- 
tion. 
® 


A History of America’s Participa- 
tion in the World War 


HY should not the War Depart- 
ment authorize the preparation 

m of an official history of Ameri- 
ea’s participation in the World war? 

This question has often been asked 
and we ask it again, for it seems to us 
that the time has long since arrived 
when the public and the student of 
military affairs, especially, should have 
an accurate account of our military 
operations in the war in which we as- 
sembled and fought with our greatest 
armies. 

Shortly after the end of the war a 
plan was prepared for such a history. 
If this had been followed there would 
have been provided a number of 
volumes covering the operations. This 
plan was disapproved by Secretary of 
War Baker on the grounds that it was 
then too close after the termination of 
hostilities for the historian to view the 
events with the proper perspective, and 
he also expressed the belief that the 
history should be the work of private 
enterprise. 

Seven years have gone by and there 
are no prospects of any such work be- 
ing prepared. All that we have are the 
official accounts on the operations in a 
general way, and the hundreds of 
volumes of histories of various units 
written by individuals and by organi- 





zational societies. Many erroneous 
statements are contained in these 
works, some for the reason of lack of 
information or limited viewpoint by 
the authors while others were intended 
to be fiction rather than fact. The 
person who wants to know the tru h is 
at a loss to find it. 

It will be recalled that after the 
Civil war Congress authorized a large 
appropriation for the assembly and 
printing of 100 volumes of ‘‘ Records 
of the Rebellion.’’ This was invalu- 
able in bringing to light the truth of 
the conduct of the operations. Many 
myths were exploded as a result of this 
series of volumes. While it may be 
impracticable to do the same with the 
papers of the World war, since they 
are in such numbers, occupying hun- 
dreds of file cases in the World war 
records section of the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office, yet the salient facts can 
be assembled in sufficient detail by the 
Army’s historians to provide an aceur- 
ate study. 

The historical section of the Army 
War College has prepared a number 
of excellent monographs on certain 
phases of the World war. Some oi 
these have been printed; others have 
been prepared and are ready for print- 
ing should funds ever be appropriated 
for this purpose. They are valuable 
works and could be of considerable use 
in the preparation of a comprehensive 
history. 

The Medical Department was author- 
ized an appropriation for the prepara- 
tion and publication of a series of 
volumes on its operations. Several of 
these volumes have been prepared and 
they are of inestimable value to the 
student of military medicine and sur¢- 
ery. 

Great Britain long ago planned to 








prepare an official history of the World 
war in ten volumes. Two of the volumes 

ve already been written and have 
heen published by Maemillan & Co. 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Edmonds is the chief 
editor and eompiler, and other Army 
historians are preparing other volumes, 
should be completed in a -few 

Other 


which 
been 
working along the same lines since the 


vear's countries have 
termination of the war. 

An American official history should 
now be in the course of preparation. 
The files of the adjutant general are 
filled with the documents pertaining to 
with the 
work a special effort should be made 


operations. In connection 


to collect additional valuable papers 


throughout 
the land in personal collections and in 


which are now seattered 
Much arduous work is re- 
writing history, yet the 
Army has in its ranks many able his- 
torians who know and understand the 
methods of research, who in the course 


libraries. 


quired in 


of a few years could accomplish with 
After 
preparation the manuscript could be 


credit a work of this magnitude. 


sent for comment to many of the par- 
the that 
temporary opinions are indispensable 
in a work of this character. The longer 
the delay the less veterans there will 
be, and the more hazy will be the de- 
tails in the minds of the participants in 
the operations. Many 


ticipants, for reason con- 


examples of 
the difficulties of obtaining informa- 
tion from officers who commanded 
units in the World war are furnished 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission which is preparing its maps 
of daily battle lines. It is evident that 
even after seven years many of the de- 
tails are no longer reealled. 

All military schools need an official 


history, the service schools especially. 
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Civil educational institutions are at a 
loss for appropriate and accurate his- 
torical work on the American Army in 
the World war. They want the de- 
tailed facts and accurate maps with a 
minimum of personal opinions or con- 
clusions, and this is the kind of a book 
the Army’s historians, working in the 
Historical Section of the Army War 
College could prepare. 


oO 
Reciprocal Training 


OORDINATED effort in actual 
combat on the field of battle is 
essential to This 


: success, 
teamwork ele- 


must exist within the 
ments of each branch and arm of the 
service, as well as between the various 
branches and arms. Recognition of 
these facts and the realization of the 
necessity for a more thorough under- 
standing and study by all officers of 
the development of the air service 
component of the Army, its capabilities 
and limitations, was without doubt the 
motive which prompted the issue of the 
recent order of the War Department 
on the subject of a closer liaison be- 
tween the Air Service and the other 
combatant arms. 

That the total scope of knowledge 
required in all the branches of the 
Army is too broad and detailed for any 
man to understand thoroughly goes 
without saying. Every officer must be 
a specialist in his own service, and per- 
haps in one phase of his own service, 
vet in order to be of greater value he 
must have a general knowledge of the 
duties and functions, the capabilities 
and limitations of all 
Though this applies particularly to 
higher commanders, even including the 
battalion and staff of- 
ficers, yet a need is found in all grades. 


other services. 


commanders, 





- 
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This general understanding of all 
branches is the basis of the course at 
the Command and General Staff 
School. It is also practiced in the ex- 
change of instructors at the special 
service schools. 

The Air Service is a cooperating arm 
of the military forces. It cannot be di- 
vorced from all other arms, as some 
agitators have dreamed. Its personnel 
must know such things as the methods 
of Infantry organization, the manner 
of conducting the combat and an 
understanding of the various situations 
which arise on the field of battle. Like- 
wise the Infantryman must know what 
the airplane is capable of doing, its ef- 
fectiveness in combating the enemy’s 
Infantry, his artillery and his planes, 
as well as its other means and methods 
of conducting its problems behind the 
lines and in the air. The case is no 
different in many respects to that of 
the cooperation necessary between In- 
fantry and Artillery. 


The lack of mutual understanding 
between the Air Service and the Ip. 
fantry and Artillery was evidence: jy 
our hastily assembled Army in the 
operations overseas in the World war. 
Many aviators were unable properly to 
evaluate what was going on on the 
ground beneath them; many dough. 
boys swore at the aviators for lack of 
assistance because they were unaware 
of the difficulties which the aviators 
were having in accomplishing their 
missions. Now that officers of other 
branches of the service will have more 
opportunity of receiving instruction at 
air service centers and by actual ex- 
perience in the air, and that air ser- 
vice officers will obtain some training 
at the schools of the other combatant 
branches, broader viewpoints wil! be- 
come in evidence and some of the mis- 
understandings will be eliminated, re- 
sulting in more harmony of action in 
the event of war. 


D ) 


Opposed to Peace at Any Price F 


The wellbeing and opportunity here to enjoy life I 
and the pursuit of happiness are greater than’can be Q 
found elsewhere in the world. They are beyond the t 
promise held out in any other nation in the world. P 
To safeguard them is our only desire and our solemn y 
duty. We abhor war. We resent its menace. We t 
desire peace. We shall not be the aggressors against ‘ 


any nation. We earnestly hope that some way may t 
be found to prevent the reeurrence of war with all t 
its tragedies. But we cannot exist in blind confi- i 
dence. We are not for peace ‘‘at any price.’’ There ( 
is a price too great to pay for peace. We cannot pay 
the price of self-respect and the direction of our own 
lives. —W. 8. Gifford, President, American Telephone ( 
and Telegraph Co. 


® 
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The Front Cover 


11E coat-of-arms of the Ist In- 
T fantry appears on our front cover 
this month. It is deseribed as follows: 

Shicld—Per bend gules and azure 
on a bend or a bendlet argent indented 
of seven and eounter indented of the 
same fimbriated sable. And for un- 
official use eneireling the eseutcheon an 
Infantry officer’s full dress belt with 
plate in base proper inscribed on the 
belt in chief ‘1791’’ in dexter ‘‘ First 
Infantry’’ and in sinister the motto 
“Semper Primus’’. The  escutcheon 
and belt displayed in front of two finit- 
lock muskets with slings and bayonets 
erossed in saltire all proper. 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors the 
Arabie numeral 1 azure fimbriated or 
within a garland of laurel vert. 

Motto— ‘Semper Primus’’. 

The regiment was organized in 1791 
as the 2d Infantry. In 1792 it was 
designated as the Infantry of the 2d 
Sub-legion. In 1796 it was again 
designated as the 2d Infantry. In the 
consolidation and reorganization of the 
Army in 1815 it was designated the Ist 
Infantry. The regiment has a history 
of fighting in all the wars of the coun- 
try and a logieal grouping divides its 
campaigns of wars into fifteen groups. 
These are heraldiecally represented by 
the 14 notehes on the diagonal band 
across the shield. The upper part of 
the shield is red, this was the color of 
the old 2d Sub-legion. The lower part 
is blue, the modern Infantry color. The 
crest with the numeral within the 
laurel wreath of victory and the motto 
long in use by the regiment are self- 
explanatory. 

It is understood that there is some 


movement on foot to change the coat- 
of-arms of this regiment, the point be- 
ing raised concerning the early his- 
torical designations. The brief sketch 
given here is taken from the War De- 
partment’s official explanation of the 
coat-of-arms. 
® 

THE leading principles in the formation 

of the military establishment ought to 
be that at the commencement of hostilities 
there should be nothing either to new- 
model or to create. The only difference, 
consequently, between the peace and the 
war army ought to be in the increased 
magnitude of the latter and the only 
change in passing from the former to the 


latter should consist in giving it the aug- 


mentation that will be necessary.—John 
Calhoun. 
© 


Army Athletes Win 


HE Army polo team successfully 

defended its title as the interna- 
tional polo champions by defeating the 
British team in England two straight 
games. On June 20 the score was 8 to 
4, and in the deciding game the Ameri- 
cans made six points to four by their 
opponents. The American team was 
composed of Maj. A. H. Wilson, Cav., 
Capt. Charles Gerhardt, Cav., Capt. 
P. P. Rodes, F. A., and Maj. L. A. 
seard, Q. M. C. 

The Army tennis team defeated the 
Navy for the Leech tennis trophy at 
Washington on June 20, by winning 
four out of the seven matches. The 
Infantry provided all players for the 
Army team with the exception of one. 
The Army members participating in 
the contests were: Col. W. C. John- 
son, Capt. R. C. VanVliet, Maj. W. 
M. Robertson, Capt. T. D. Finley, 
Capt. H. Hills (A. G. D.), and Sergt. 
8. H. Buck. 
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HE Fifth Division reunion will be held 

the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, Ill., Sep- 
tember 5, 6 and 7, 1925. All former mem- 
bers of the division are requested to get 
in touch with Frank F. Barth, general 
chairman, reunion committee, 2542 East 
76th street, Chicago, Ill., for full par- 
ticulars. 

@) 
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Refund on Income Tax 


HE method of obtaining refund for 

income tax paid on money received 
for commutation of quarters and for 
quarters in kind, according to Col. F. 
W. Coleman, who was active in prose- 
cuting the Clifford Jones test case, is 
for the officer who has refund coming 
to file a claim on Internal Revenue 
form No. 843, with the particular reve- 
nue office to which he paid the tax. 
The forms ean be secured upon appli- 
eation to the nearest Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


The final action on this case was the 
decision of the Solicitor General of the 
United States not to appeal the decis- 
ion of the Court of Claims favorable to 
the plaintiff. All officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps can be grate- 
ful to those Army officers who were so 
energetic in arranging and preparing 
the case, as well as to those who showed 
sufficient interest to answer the appeal 
for the small contribution for the nee- 
essary financial backing to make this 
test case possible. 

® 
Static 

Rastus had just been drafted into the 
service, and felt himself as much at home 
in his new environment as a safety razor 
at a barber’s convention. His confusion 
reached such a stage that his company 
commander believed him mentally defec- 
tive, and turned him over to the psycho- 
pathic ward of the camp hospital for ob- 
servation. He was brought before a board 
of noted alienists and psychologists for 
examination. 

“Rastus, do you ever hear strange and 


mumbled voices coming from unknown 
persons at unknown places?” 


Gro un d 


Rastus cogitated for a moment 
finally said, “Yas, sah.” 

With knowing glances the assemble) 
board shook or tapped their respective 
heads. 

“Rastus, under what conditions do yoy 
hear these strange voices?” : 

“When ah talks ova de telephone, sah.” 
—The Columbian. 

® 


Warfare, a Development 


HE latest book on the subject 0 

warfare, entitled ‘‘Warfare,’’ }y 
Spaulding, Wright and Nickerson, jus 
out from the press of Harcourt, Brac 
and Company, N. Y., treats its subject 
in a manner entirely distinct from 
other works that have appeared hither 
to. It views the military art as a de 
velopment, affected by the politica 
ends of the nation, their state of civil 
ization, and the state of the arts as ap 
plied to the manufacture of weapons 
Owing to the steady progress in the de 
velopment of weapons, improvements 
and inventions, the tacties and or 
ganization gradually changing, new or 


and 


ganizations are being formed and tac 
tical methods employed in order that 
the weapons in use may be utilized to 
their full power. 

Such being the ease, in order to com 
prehend the military methods of a past 
period, a campaign or battle, one must 
be acquainted with several things. On 
must know organization, what consti 
tuted a field army, how the adminis 
trative units were organized, what wer 
the tactical units. He must know thi 
weapons in use, including artillery and 
hand arms, their weight, their rang 
and their rate of fire, and he must bx 
informed as to their degree of ac 
curacy. Knowing these things he must 
be told how these weapons wer 
grouped in battle—their tactical use 
The military hierarchy must be ex 
plained, both line and staff, the titles 
and duties of the various commander 
given; how these armies marched, in 
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rmation, in how many columns, without which a book on the subject is 

at was the system of camping, valueless. It is well indexed so that 
ete. Finally, the method of after reading it may become a book 
the order of battle must be of ready reference 

ed. <A pieture of warfare is i 


complete for the period until At an English Dinner Table 
tem of supply is made clear: the Old gentleman (ignorant of nationality 
r of the trains, creation of de- of his neighbor)—A deplorable sign of 
- the times is the way the English language 
is being polluted by the alarming inroads 
ess all these things are given in of American slang. Do you not agree? 

Young American Girl—You sure slob 
bered a bibful, sir—London Punch. 

1) 


method of baking the bread. 


the accounts of battles and cam- 
s of the past are meaningless ti 
esent-day reader. Not knowing Book Reviews 
rious arms in use and their limi 


- HistoRY OF THE GREAT War: MIr- 
ns, he fails to grasp the tacties, 


. ; TARY OPERATIONS IN FRANCE AND 
hese things once explained, the Be.tarum, 1914. Vol. II 


The Brit- 
ish official account. London: Mae- 
millan & Co., 1925. Cloth. 8vo, 548 


tle develops in a clear and logical 
manner and the posting and move- 
ments of the infantry, cavalry and ar- pages. Price: text, 12s 6d; maps, 5s 

ry on the field appeal to reason Gd 
But in order to write such a book great : : ee 
’ ; “1 The second volume of the British 
abor on the part of the author is re- 
quired. He must aequaint himself with 
the military literature of the period 


official account was compiled by Brig. 
Gen. J. E. Edmonds. It completes the 
: narrative of the operations down to the 
ind this aequaintanee must not be ; Aaa 
close of the great battle in Flanders, 
Nov. 22, 1914. Accurate narration of 
fact and omission of criticism mark 


imited to one country only, it must 
include that of all the great countries 


ff Europe—for there were then, as ° a Ng 
; ; d : this work the same as in Volume I by 
now, variations in method in each coun- = : 
: the same author. The reader may 
try at the same period. ’ 
pi : draw his own conclusions from the ae- 
lhe book referred to above contains 
on ee : . count, as should properly be the case 
ill the information mentioned as neces- > . 
; in an official history. 
sary for the student of past wars. It 


The British official account will con 
sist of approximately ten volumes: 
two, 1914; one, 1915; two 1916; two, 
1917; three, 1918. It is understood 
that the volumes for 1918 are the next 


is written from the original sources of 
French, Italian, German, Spanish 
ind English, and at the end of each 
period appears a book list containing 
‘comments on the sourees suitable as a 


euide for the. student whe desires to * ™ published. Two volumes have 


pursue the subject. The book required also been published on Mesopotamia ; 
two years in the making, using the ma- thers on Gallipoli, Egypt and Palen- 
terial found in the Library of Con- tine are in preparation. 

gress, the New York City Library, the 

War College Library; and it was at TopograpHic MappinG. By Maj. L. B. 


times necessary to send to Europe for Roberts, Engr. Res. Washington: 


s] 


ertain books. This insured accuracy The Society of Military Engineers 
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Flexible leather, 150 pages, illustra- 

ted. Price, $1.50. 

This is a compact and handy manual 
for the military topographer. The au- 
thor of the volume is experienced in 
the topographic art, and his book is 
one which young topographers may 
study with profit. 

@ 

Musicau Rirte Dri. By Col. E. L. 
Butts, U. S. A. Washington: Quar- 
termaster Association. Paper, 17 
pages, illustrations and music. 
Price, 35c. 


This pamphlet is adapted from the 
‘*Manual of Physical Drill,’’ by the 
same author, which has been used in 
the Army for thirty years. Its use is 
well-known in the service for giving 
a pleasing exhibition of physical drill. 

® 


History OF THE CANADIAN FORCcEs, 
1914-1919: THe MepicaL SeERvIcEs. 
The Department of National De- 
fense. Ottawa: F. A. A. Acland, 
1925. 8vo, 428 pages. 


This book is the first of the series to 
be prepared under the direction of the 
Historical Section of the Canadian 
General Staff on the history of the 
Canadian Forces in the World war. 
The author of the book just off the 
press is Sir Andrew Macphail, profes- 
sor of the history of medicine, McGill 
University. In preparing this work 
the author was given full access to all 
relevant documents in possession of 
the department of national defense, 
and the facts and figures in the vol- 
ume were verified from official sources. 
He was, however, given a free hand in 
the arrangement and selection of the 
material, and was permitted to express 
his own opinions and draw his own 
inferences. The book is written in a 


—. 


scholarly and interesting style, in 4 
manner that will appeal to any sty. 
dent of general military history, and 
not alone to the medical man. 


® 
Paris, OR THE FuTURE OF War. By 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1925. Paper, 12mo, 92 
pp. Price, 2s 6d. 


The author of this little book be. 
lieves that the main objective in the 
conduct of war should not be the de. 
struction of the hostile army. He says 
that the principles of the ‘‘nation in 
arms’’ as enunciated by Napoleon and 
his disciple, Clausewitz, are wrong, 
and uses the myth of the slaying of 
Achilles by Paris to preface this idea. 
He considers that the minimum of 
blood spilling would be accomplished 
by making the objectives in war either 
the stomach, the pocket book or the 
morale of the enemy, and by striking 
at that target with the maximum ei- 
fort. In the prosecution of a war of 
attrition with the entire ‘‘nation in 
arms’’ the victor emerges with but lit- 
tle advantage over the vanquished. 

The motive of the book, in our opin- 
ion, is to focus the attention of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain on the plight in 
which England would find herself in 
ease of war with a continental power, 
particularly France. An enemy of 
England with nearby bases for air 
forees and submarines could paralyze 
her industry with air raids and could 
cripple her commerce and put her in 
a serious situation with regard to sup- 
ply of foodstuffs. The author recalls 
the serious effect of the few air raids 
made on English centers of popula- 
tion by the Germans during the World 
war, and the state of semi-starvation 
in which England was placed by the 
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rine warfare which Germany 

| with only 175 submarines. Air 

¢ in a country like the United 
‘es would not be so effective, how- 
as against an industrial nation 

e the vitals of the nation’s secur- 

re concentrated. 

‘tain Hart does not believe in 
abolishing armies or navies, but fore- 
sees a development of the air service, 

> oas and tanks by the use of which 

wns will be able to strike decisive 
blows on objeetives other than the hos- 
tile main army, and that wars will be 
decided in this way. He agrees that 
a development of these weapons has 
not advaneed to the stage permissi- 
ble to abandon the present methods of 
warfare and therefore warns America 
that Japan, an industrial nation with 
its population concentrated, as a disci- 
ple of Clausewitz, is likely to follow 
this axiom of his: ‘‘A small state 
which is involved with a superior 
power, and foresees that each year its 
position will become worse, should, if 
it considers war inevitable seize the 
time when the situation is furthest 
from the worst, and attack.’’ Captain 
Hart says: ‘‘It was on this principle 
that Japan declared war on Russia, 
and for the United States the next de- 
cade is the danger period.’’ 

The visions of the author carry him 
far beyond his day. He visualizes 
that the first step will be the trans- 
port of Infantry by caterpillar motor 
vehicles across country to increase 
their mobility and because the air 
forces will render the roads and rail- 
roads useless. Sometime thereafter 
all infantrymen will all be put into 
tanks to protect them from gas. The 
artillery will beeome obsolete because 
of use of gas, and the only two offen- 
sive arms will then be airplanes and 


tanks. To all this the author attaches 
‘ifs’? and ‘‘whens,’’ just like anyone 
else who deals in futures. The book is 
interesting reading as it is well writ- 
ten, but for one who desires to form 
an opinion of practical value on the 
objectives in war and the manner of 
gaining them considerable collateral 
reading is recommended. 


® 


Silence Reigned Supreme 


Pat—And what did yer old woman say 
when you came home at 3 o'clock? 

Mike—Niver a woid, and naither did I, 
for I was goin’ to have them two front 
teeth pulled anyway. 


® 
Badge for Military Service 


BADGE for military service has 

been officially adopted by the War 
Department, and men or women with 
certain military training are author- 
ized to wear it with civilian clothes. 
The design consists of an eagle with 
out-flung wings alighting upon an en- 
circling ring. The words ‘National 
Defense’’ are inscribed on the ring. 

Honorable service in time of war in 
the military forees, and honorable 
service in the Army of the United 
States of those who have qualified in 
the grade of private or higher entitles 
one to wear the badge. The length of 
service for qualification for the badge, 
excepting for war veterans, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Two months’ service in the Regu- 
lar Army. 

2. One year’s service in the National 
Guard. 

3. One year’s service in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, including 15 days’ 
training on active or inactive duty, or 
equivalent training during another 
year. 

4. One year’s service in the basic 
course of a senior R. O. T. C. unit, or 
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in a junior R. O. T. C. unit in an es- 
sentially military school. 

5. Two years’ service in other junior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
and units given government aid. 

6. Two months’ service in a Citizens’ 
Military Training camp, or its equiva- 
lent. 

The badges will be on sale in the Q. 
M. general sales stores and may also 
be purchased from commercial firms 
authorized to sell them. 


® 


ECAUSE of the shortage of funds the 
Regular Army has held no maneu- 
vers, except in Panama and Hawaii, since 
the World’war. As long as our officers 
were war-trained this might be postponed. 
The time for maneuvers on a large scale 
is here. There are duties that must be 
learned in the field, not from books.— 
Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, Chief of Staff. 





Additional Contributions to 
Infantry School Recreation 
Center Project 


HE contributions during the pay 
month to the Recreation (Cept 
Project are as follows: 


BAYS AND BOXES 


Previously acknowledged... $53,265.27 
161st Infantry, Washington N. 

G., box. aaktieabtiat at 100.00 
328th Infantry, box... 100.00 
University of Oregon, R. O. T. 

C., box ; ae 100.00 

Total $53,565.27 
GROUND FLOOR MEMBERS 
Previously acknowledged $9,080.00 
Capt. Harold Head 10.00 
Capt. Axel Hawkinson... 10.00 
Capt. Oscar K. Wolber 10.00 
Maj. Vernon Evans 19.00) 
Capt. Herbert B. McKahin..... 10.00 
Capt. Howard K. Dilts..... 10.00 
Capt. E. T. Jones...... 10.00 


Distribution of Major Equipment Not Common to All Enlisted Men 
Within the Squad of a Rifle Company 


Front Rank 








4 3 


Adhesive plaster Bandoleer or loop AR 

Bandoleer or loop AR Bayonet and Scabbard 

Bayonet and Scabbard Belt, cartridge 

Belt, cartridge 2 Magazines, AR 

Compass, watch 

Cutter, wire, small, with Rifle 
carrier 

Foot powder 

Housewife 

2 Magazines AR 

Rifle 

Rod, cleaning 

Screwdriver for rifle 




















Rear 








| 3 


Bandoleer or loop AR Auto rifle 

Bayonet and scabbard Bandoleer or loop AR 

Belt, magazine 

Case, spare part AR 

Rifle Filler, magazine AR 

Shovel and carrier 10 Magazines, AR 
Shovel and carrier 




















Pickmattock and carrier 








2 | 


Bayonet and scabbard Bandoleer or loop, AK 
Belt, cartridge Bayonet and scabbard 
Bolo Belt, cartridge 
Grenade carrier Compass, watch 
Grenade discharger 2 Magazines AR 
Hand ax and carrier 
Rifle Rifle 




















Rank 








2 ] 


Bandoleer or loop. AR 
Bayonet and scabbard 




















Bandoleer or loop AR 
Bayonet and scabbard 
Belt, cartridge Belt, cartridge 
2 Magazines, AR Compass, watch 
Rifle 2 Magazines, AK 
Shovel and carrier Rifle 

Shovel and carrie: 


Pickmattock and carrier 





Lt. 
Ist 
Ma 
Ma. 


Cat 
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10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Arthur L. Bump 
t. Jas. N. Ancrum 
Robert H. Dunlop 
W. Griswold 
t. Wm. B. Kean 
arles W. Seifert 
Dewitt T. Mullett 


Total $9,220.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


ly acknowledged $3,474.49 
Oregon, R. O. =. Se 

tional 17.06 

Military College, R. O. 

36.10 

Agricultural College, 

T. © 56.75 


rT. Se 
school of Technology, R. 


C. 29.00 
_ of Indiana, R. O. T. C. 96.63 
of Nevada, R. O. T. C. 42.50 
f Kentucky, R. O. T. C. 
tional .25 
North Ga. Agricultural Col- 
ege, R. O. T. C. 12.30 
Iniv. of Calif. (Southern 
Branch), R. O. T. C. 13.00 
Infantry, additional 2.00 
26th Infantry, additional 1.24 
Col. James Ronayne 25.00 
Maj. John N. Robinson 10.00 
Recruit Detachment, 42d Inf. 


tal $3,859.57 
SUMMARY 

$53,565.27 

9,220.00 


3,859.57 


Bays and Boxes 
Ground Floor Memberships 
Contributions 

Total $66,644.84 
(fT) 


Officers to Build 
Apartment House 


A ‘OOPERATIVE apartment 
building will be erected at 2540 
Massachusetts avenue N. W., Washing- 
t the near future. A number of 
rominent Army officers, who realized 
the difficulty of finding suitable places 
fo live at fair rentals, organized the 
project, formed a corporation, and 
their plans are now well under way 

‘ assisting other officers of the ser- 
vice In procuring an apartment at a 
minimum e¢ost. 
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The plan is that the corporation 
shall be owned by Army officers, gov 
erned by a board of directors selected 
among themselves. The president of 
the committees under which the work 
is being done is Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely 
The committee on building and finance 
is headed by Maj. Gen. W. H. Hart. 

Enough apartments have been sold 
to assure the success of the enterprise 
and other apartments will be disposed 
of at scheduled prices until August 15, 
1925, when an increase is anticipated. 
Full information can be secured from 
the secretary and treasurer, Capt. M. 
©. Boone, Washington Barracks, D. C. 


Instruction in Air Service 
At Service Schools 


HE War Department has issued in- 
structions to the various special 
service schools that training in air ser- 
vice will be increased beginning with 
the 1925-26 The 
lotted in the programs of the Infantry 


course. hours al 
School for air service instruction are 
to be taken as a standard in the eav- 
alry, field artillery and coast artillery 
This 


following instruction : 


schools. program requires the 

a, Refresher course, 4 hours, theor- 
etieal. 

b. Advanced course, 12 hours, theor- 
etical. 

c. Company officers’ course, 4 hours, 
theoretical. 

d. Field National 
course, 8 hours, theoretical. 


officers’, Guard, 


e. Demonstrations, problems, and 
exercises in conjunction with troops of 
the respective arms, 48 hours, prac- 
tical. 

¥. Tank School, 12 hours. 


For the special service schools not 








} 
| 
| 
| 
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mentioned, the program will be some- and one major or senior captain of the 
what shorter. Infantry will take the course at the 
Beginning with the school year 1926- Air Service Tactical School, Langley 


27, one officer of the air service will Field, Va., and to be placed on a fy. 
be detailed to take the company offi- ing status. Similar provisions ar 
cers’ course at the Infantry School; made for the other combat services. 


D 


Radio Transmission of Maps 


The marvelous demonstration of radioing photo- 
graphs from Honolulu by the Radio Corporation of 
America opens up an entirely new field for military 
communications. 

By means of this development absolute seereey can 
be obtained, which will result in materially assisting 
our military commanders. By slightly altering the 
position of the carriage receiving the picture or mes- 
sage a garbled mass of dots and dashes is broadcast 
which would be wholly unintelligible to persons with- 
out the code. 

Maps showing in detail either our positions or 
enemy positions can be sent and received in twenty 
minutes. These maps, while intelligible to our au- 
thorities, would through a slight shift of the receiv- 
ing dials be so twisted and distorted that they would 
bear no relation to any geographical formation. 
Coast line gun positions or trench systems would be 
shifted to impossible points and instead of lines would 
appear as scattered dots and dashes. 

The possibilities of this experiment which General 
Harbord arranged at the request of the War De- 
partment are beyond anything yet conceived in signal 
communications.—Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall. 
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Infantry Rifle Team Selected 


S a result of the five trips around 
A the range at Camp Logan, IIL, on 
each trip the candidates firing the na- 
tional match course, the captain of the 
Infantry Rifle team was able to deter- 
mine the men who are to represent the 
at the National matches at 
Perry, Ohio, in September. 
Col. T. Smith is confident 

t he has a strong line-up, and one 
that will furnish the keenest sort of 
competition to the teams of the other 
the national rifle team 
as well as in the other rifle and 
the etal matches. 

The limitation in the total number 
of Infantrymen who eould be sent to 
Camp Perry to represent the Infantry 
had been fixed at twenty-nine. This 
included the team officials and the 
cooks, and as a result the first twenty- 
three of those who fired the test match 
were chosen. The standing of these 
candidates for the team were as fol- 


lows: 


Infantry 
"amp 
K. 


serv) ices in 


ma h, 


Total 
Score 
Friend, G. E., Cpl. 29th Inf... 1425 
2. *Sp oner, L. S., Capt., Ist Inf... 1421 
*Vermette, R. E., ist Lieut., 
Sth Inf... na 
. *Jay nes, J. E., “Set., “2d Inf... 
. *Mac ‘Laughlin, S. s., Capt., Inf. 
(Tamilatlp  atincatiiadcasthescatteeisinactidnstisines: SO 


rmer members of Infantry team in National 


itie 


. *Ross, F. F., 1st Lieut., 3d Inf. 1388 
- Moran, F. R., Sgt., 8th Inf... 1887 
. Hakala, C., St. Sgt., 8th Inf. 1386 
b — H. W., 1st Lieut. 42d 
ee 
10. Jordan, H. H., “Cpl. 29th Inf. 
im Zavadsky, M. ‘A., Sgt., 8th Inf... 
12. *Knuebel, J. H., Capt., 16th Inf. 1360 
13. Sharp, J. B. Set., 8th Inf. 359 
14, —— P. H., 1st Lieut., 16th 
~ 
15. Lyons, J. P., Capt., 14th Inf... 
16. ew unde R. R., — Inf. D. 
17. 
18. 


Girkout, T., Set., “14th Inf. 
19. 
20. 


. 1383 
. 1878 
. 1378 


1356 
1356 


1356 
1349 
1348 
1346 


. 1346 
. 1342 
1340 
. 1339 


*Platt, Fr. 'Sgt., ed Inf 

Shepherd, 'M. F., Capt., 10th Inf. 

Conover, W. C., ist Lieut. Inf. 
(Tanks) ........ 

Hibbard, W., Capt. Inf... 

Miller, R. 0., Capt., 3d Inf. 

Lucas, C. E. Capt. 11th Inf... 


21. 
22. 
23. 

The team officials are: Lieut. Col. K. 
T. Smith, Inf., captain; Capt. Joseph 
L. Tupper, Inf., coach; Capt. Frank A. 
Jones, Inf. (Tanks), supply officer. 
Capt. F. G. Bonham, Inf. (Tanks), 
will be a firing member of the team 
and the pistol coach. Sergeant Platt 
will be the team supply sergeant. The 
cooks are: Corporal W. S. Mainer and 
Pvt. lel. William A. Lewis, 24th In- 
fantry. 


FEATURES OF THE TRY-OUT 


The try-out for the team resulted in 
the winning of first place by Corp. G. 
E. Friend, who led the field by four 
points. Corporal Friend was high 
Rifle match. 
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The high man at both the 
1,000 yard slow fires was Ca S 
MacLaughlin. At 600 yards 
aged 49.2, twice making 
scores, and at 1,000 yards his 
was 96 out of a possible 100 

The only possible at 1,000 yards 
fire was made by Capt. J. P. Ly 
At 600 vards slow fire other ™ 
were made twice by Sergeant Za) 
sky and Captain Knuebel, and one 
Sergeant Jaynes, Lieutenant K 
Capts. Tourtillot, W. L. Morriso: 
B. A. Yancey. Sergt. S. Wagner 


Infantry, made the only possible seor 


etepeer AN Ria 


at 400 yards rapid fire. 


A number of 50s were made at 





vards rapid fire in addition to the on 


previously mentioned. Lieuter 


Corp. G. E. Friend, 29th Infantry 


Barrick made two, and Pvt. A. i] 
man at the 200-yard standing slow Dahlstrom, Corporal Jordan, 
fire, averaging 46. He made possible geants Jaynes, Girkout and P 
scores once at 600 yards slow fire, and Lieutenants Conover and _ Ross 
twice at 200 yards rapid fire, and one Captain Lyons made one ea 
49 at 200 yards off-hand. His shooting 200 yards off-hand Captain M 
was consistently good at all ranges. made a 49. 

Capt. L. S. Spooner took second 
place with 1421 points. This officer 
will be remembered as the winner of 
the members’ match at Camp Perry 
last vear. He stood highest in the 
rapid firing at 400 yards with an aver- 
age seore of 47. He made one possible 
score, this at 200 yards rapid fire. 

Third place was won by Ist Lieut. 
R. E. Vermette, whose average of 49.4 
at 200 yards rapid fire was high among 
the competitors. He made three possi- 
ble scores at this range. He also made 
one possible at 600 yards slow fire, and 
hung up a 49 at 200 yards off-hand. 
Lieutenant Vermette was the national 
pistol champion for 1924, and was 
winner of several of the individual 





matches with both the pistol and rifle 


at Camp Perry last year. Capt. L. S. Spooner, Ist Infantry 








Infantry 


ist Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Infantry 


The first six men in the 
last 


try-out were 
which 
Na- 
According 


members of year’s team 


represented the Infantry in the 
tional Rifle Team match. 
to the rules of the national matches, 
but five of the ten members of the rifle 
the National Rifle 
Team match are permitted to have 
this contest. 
Further tests will be made by the In- 
fantry team captain before he makes 
his final 


team entered in 


competed previously in 


selection of the members of 


the team in this important match. 


NATIONAL RIFLE TEAM 
MATCH 

The National Rifle 
Team match is open 
to teams of ten firers 
from each of the fol- 
lowing: one team 
from each of the sev- 
eral branches of the 
Army, from the 
Nav) from the 


one 


one 
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Marine Corps, one from the Military 


Academy, one from the Naval Acad 
emy, one from the National Guard of 
each State, one or more from the Or 
. C., the 
universities, 
State, 


ganized Reserves, the R. O. T 
co m «. ©. 


civilian 


schools and 


teams from each and 
from organizations of veterans of an) 
war or wars. 

There are five stages in this mateh 
At 200 yards, ten shots will be 
off-hand ; 


fire, from the standing to the sitting or 


fired 
at 200 yards, ten shots rapid 


kneeling, with a time limit of one min 
ute, at target ‘‘A’’; at 400 yards, ten 
shots rapid fire, prone from standing, 
time limit one minute and ten seconds, 
at the ‘‘B’’ 


shots slow fire, prone, at the ‘‘B’’ 


target; at 600 yards, ten 
tar 
get, without sighting shots or rest; at 
1,000 


prone, at 


vards twenty shots slow fire. 


the ‘“*C 


sighting shots or rest. 


target, without 


THE INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM FUND 


There have been a number of con- 
tributors to the fund for the Infantry 
Rifle 


month. 


team since last 
The &th Infantry swelled the 
fund by a handsome contribution of 
$200. 


he has many needs for the fund and 


our report of 


The team eaptain reports that 


that it is being expended with careful 
the 
The fund now 


consideration of best interests of 


the team. stands: 


Sergt. J. E. Jaynes, 2d Infantry 
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Previously reported... $459.56 
Maj. E. E. Lewis, Inf." 1.00 
Officers, 2d Infantry. 33.85 
Officers, Jefferson Bks., Mo... 41.00 


29th Infantry, additional pro- 
ceeds, entertainment by 


Capt. T. Jones, Inf. Res. 19.09 
20th Infantry... 50.00 
Ist Lieut. A. R. Nichols, 38th 

5.00 
8th Infantry. . 200.00 
Officers, 17th Infantry. —a 
Maj. C. L. Malone, Inf. Res. 10.00 
Maj. Per Ramee... 5.00 
Ist Infantry, additional . 15.00 
4th Infantry . 100.00 
18th Infantry . 75.00 

Total sooveeeee- $1,047.05 
® 


ONE hundred and four Infantry officers 
graduated from the 1924-25 course at 
the Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth. Ten were honor and 
fifteen were distinguished graduates. The 
percentages of Infantrymen in each of the 
honor and distinguished lists were within 
about one per cent of the percentage of 
Infantrymen in the entire class. 


® 
11th Infantry Athletics 


HE 11th Infantry, which recently 
returned to its home station, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., alter spend- 
ing the early part of the summer at 
Camp Knox, Ky., has been especially 
successful in athletic contests held dur- 
ing the spring and summer. In the 
polo tournament at Camp Knox the 
team representing the regiment won all 
four matches, including the game with 
their old rivals, the 10th Infantry. 
The game with the 10th Infantry was 
won by the score of 5 to 2. In recog- 
nition of the string of victories the 
Reserve officers on duty at Camp Knox 
presented the team with a beautiful 
loving cup. 
In the track and field meet held on 
June 13 between the 10th and 11th 
regiments, the 11th Infantry won out 


by taking 111 points to 42 poi 
by the 10th. The individua! 1D Was 
won by Corporal Flick of Company ¢ 
11th Infantry, who won first ; on 7 
the hammer throw, the diseus })\;r). nl 
the 880-yard run; second plac. 
shot-put, and third in the hi: 
and the mile run. 

The 11th Infantry’s baseba!! 
also won the corps area champio ship 
losing but one game out of five. The 
team has played a number of other 
games with civilian teams, and its tota! 
victories to the middle of July were 
ten and its losses five. 

® 


THE graduating class from the War 
College contained twenty-three Infantry 
officers. Seventeen Infantry officers grad- 
uated from the Signal School at Camp 
Alfred Vail, N. J., on June 15. Two In- 
fantry officers graduated from the last 
course at the Chemical Warfare School. 


S made 


In the 


jump 


team 


18th Completes Target Practice 


HE 18th Infantry, commanded by 

Col. John J. Bradley, has recently 
finished its target season with a quaii- 
fication in rifle of 96.92 per cent; in 
automatic rifle of 100 per cent; ma- 
chine guns, 100 per cent, and howitzer, 
100 per cent. 

The regiment fired in three incre- 
ments during rifle practice in the al- 
lotted time of four weeks’ range prae- 
tice, which also included the auto- 
matic rifle firing. Companies A, B and 
E qualified 100 per cent each in rifle; 
Headquarters Company 95 per cent, 


and the Service Company 89.74 per 


eent. Other companies firing qualified 
over 95 per cent each. 

Company A, commanded by apt. 
A. T. Wright, finished high in the au- 


tomatic rifle with an average score of 
519.54. The company qualified 54 per 
cent experts with the auto rifle. The 


regimental average was 53 per cent 








Infantry 


27 per cent sharpshooters and 

nt marksmen in auto rifle. 
nachine gun organizations 
their previous high record of 
‘ two years by qualifying all 
irpshooters or better. Com- 
1). commanded by Capt. G. K. 
had 100 per cent experts, 
high seore of 435 made by 
Edward Landen. Company 
H finished with 98 per cent experts 
ind Company M with 90 per cent ex- 
| The regiment has just completed a 
tisfaectory two weeks’ course of 
coneurrent with the field 
of the 309th Infantry, Or- 
ganized Reserves, the officers of that 
t being paralleled with the Regular 
ind were afforded an oppor- 
tunity of assuming actual command of 
troops, both in field exereises and cere- 
Their training ineluded close 
and extended order drill, bayonet, ad- 
ministration, ceremonies, combat prin- 


traini 4 


monies 


all 


ciples and minor taeties and eculmi- 
nated in regimental field exercises in 
attack, defense and outpost. 

® 


HE 42d Infantry was the victor in the 

Panama Canal Department polo tour- 
nament. In a series of ten games between 
the 83d Infantry and the 42d Infantry 
preceding the tournament the 42d Infan- 
try won six of the contests. 


® 
Competitive Drill Won by 16th 


A COMPETITIVE drill between 
the best rifle organizations of the 
16th and 18th Infantry regiments was 
held at Camp Dix, N. J., under the su- 
pervision of Brig. Gen. Preston Brown 
on June 24, in which Company E rep- 
resented the 16th and Company A the 
Isth Infantry. The 16th Infantry’s 
company, commanded by Ist Lieut. 
C. A. Weleker, won. The competition 
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included inspection of the war equip- 
ment and barracks, and a drill ar- 
ranged according to General Brown’s 
directions. As a reward, Company E 
was sent to Sea Girt, N. J., as a demon- 
stration company for the New Jersey 
National Guard, and it will remain at 
Camp Silzer for the remainder of the 
summer. 


® 


Trophy Presented to Ist Infantry 


T a recent review of the Ist In- 
fantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, the football trophy awarded by 
the Second Division to the regimental 
team winning first place in the grid- 
iron series of 1924, was presented to 
the regiment by the commanding of- 
ficer, Col. John L. DeWitt. Sergt. 
Homer Bauersock received the trophy 
for his victorious eleven. 

The 1st Infantry’s team played the 
highest type of football ever witnessed 
in the Eighth Corps Area, winning 
every game but one of the fifteen in 
which they participated during the sea- 
son. This one game was won by the 
9th Infantry team which team, early in 
the season was a contender for first- 
place honors, until nosed out by the 
23d Infantry. The latter team, by an- 
other win over the 15th Field Artillery, 
tied with the 1st Infantry for a place 
at the head of the list. On November 
20, these two teams fought it out for 
the championship laurels. The playing 
of both teams throughout the cham- 
pionship contest was clean and fast, 
with Sergeant Bauersock’s forward 
passing featuring throughout the 
game. 

The regiments whose teams composed 
the division conference, in the order in 
which they finished the race for cham- 
pionship were: 1st Infantry, 23d In- 
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2d Division Football Championship Trophy 
Won by the Ist Infantry in 1924 


fantry, 15th Field Artillery, 9th In- 
fantry, 12th Field Artillery, 2d Engi- 
neers and 20th Infantry. 

The presentation of the trophy in- 
creased the interest in football -for next 
season, When the Ist Infantry promises 
to present another strong line-up in 
bidding for the 1925 championship. 

@® 


Athletics in the 15th Infantry 


\ EK 15th Infantry continues to pro- 
mote friendly relations between the 
various forces in China by means of 
athletic contests. On May 17 in the 
international track and field meet held 
at the French Arsenal at Tientsin, the 
Americans won a clean-cut and de- 
cisive victory over the British and 
French forces, by taking seven of the 
For the first time the 
doughboy tug-of-war team was able to 


twelve events. 


take the measure of the French team. 


Activities 


In all events excepting the 5,000-mete; 
race and the shot-put the Amerie) 
representatives were able to seor 

In winning the meet, the Americans 
scored 52 points, as compared ty 25 | 
the French, 15 by the British and 12 
by the Tientsin grammar school. Thy 
victory in the relay race by the 15t 
Infantry’s team brought with it tly 
winning of the eup presented by Ge 
Chang Hseuh-liang. In the  broa 
jump, Hunter of the 15th, set a ney 
American Army record in China 
making 20 feet and 7 inches 

Several of the important events wer 
taken by members of Company H 
which on May 4 won two regiment 
meets and thereby the ‘‘ Liseum Cup 
The team of Company H, commanded 
by Capt. John C. Newton, was coached 
and led to victory by Corp. Howard D 
Carter. His team won 46 points; Con 
pany K was second with 23, and Con 
pany G, third with 21. 

An open international track 
field meet, sponsored by the 15t! 
Infantry, was held on May 30. Sis 
teams were entered in the meet, 
the French team won the honors nos 


ing out the 15th Infantry by two 


points. The victors in the meet wer 
not decided until after the completior 
of the final event, the 880-yard rela 
race. 


The 15th Infantry was victorious i) 


the first series of baseball games with 


the Marines by taking the first tw 
games. The game on June 6 was take! 
by the score of 6 to 4; on June 7 fil 
teen innings were necessary to WII 
The second game was an exciting on 
throughout. The Marines tied th 
seore in the eighth, and it was not w 


til the 15th inning that Britt, the 


doughboy catcher landed on the ba 














Infantry 


rrifie drive for a home run, 
e Infantrymen the series. 
I 


Two Companies of 45th Set High 
Mark in Target Practice 


EPORTS are being received on the | 


rds made by various Infantry 
tions in the 1925 target prac- 
been 

Companies A and B, 45th In- 
a r. ahi 
John Hay, 
lhe strength of these organizations is 


excellent record has 


stationed at Camp 
Mountain Provinee, P. 1. 
comprised principally of natives of the 
mountain distriets, the Igorrottes. 
Company A qualified 39 experts, 23 
sharpshooters and 21 marksmen with 
the rifle; all firing excepting one man 
With the au- 
rifle 26 qualified as experts, 
and with the pistol 11 qualified; or 
100 per cent of those required to fire. 
294.87 with the 


rifle, 


absent from the station. 


tomatic 


Average scores were: 


rifle, 570.95 with the automatie 
and 78.7 per cent with the pistol. 
the rifle 


38 experts, 31 sharpshooters and 


Company B’s record with 
Was: 
15 marksmen. Twenty-six qualified as 
experts with the automatie rifle, and 10 
qualified with the pistol; also a 100 per 
Average 
295.9 points with the rifle, 560.6 
with the automatie rifle, and 82.4 per 


cent qualification. scores 


were: 
; 


ren 


with the pistol. 


a 


|2th Celebrates Organization 

ULY 3 closed the 127th year of the 

existence of the 12th Infantry, and 
on this, its organization day, the regi- 
ment held a field and track meet and 


otherwise 


celebrated the occasion at 
Camp Meade, Md. 
present engaged in training the stu- 
dents at the C. M. T. C., and these em- 


bryo officers participated in the events 


The regiment is at 
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Winners of 15th Infantry Track Meet 
Company H won the regimental track meet 
at Tientsin, China, on organization day of 

the regiment, May 4, 1925 


Col. 
the commanding officer, his officers and 


of the day. George E. Thorne, 
men made this an occasion long to be 
remembered by the regiment and by 
the students undergoing training. 
The history of the 12th Infantry is 
thrilling and inspiring. The regiment 
was formed in 1847, for duty in Mex 
ico, after having been inactive since 
its service in the Revolutionary war, 
Col. Franklin 
of the United States. 
told of the 12th, 
rounded and outnumbered 5 to 1 by 


later 
The 


sur- 


under Pierce, 
President 
story is how 
Santa Anna’s picked troops, held its 


ground at Churubusco until the ar 
rival of reinforcements. 

Several intrepid soldiers had a 
chance to show their prowess during 
the Indian campaigns of the 70’s and 
80’s. When Sitting Bull was killed 
and his tribe took to the war-path, 
Lieut. Harry C. Hale, (Maj. 
Hale, who was retired from active duty 


on July 10, 1925, after a meritorious 


Gen 


eareer in the Army), single-handed, 
compelled the surrender of more than 
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200 Indians. Later Capt. Tommy 
Burns, with 30 soldiers of the 12th, 
held the Hulapai Indians, numbering 
about 1,400, to strict observance of the 
laws of Indian Territory. 

In 1898, the 12th was ordered to 
Cuba—one of the first to embark. 
Santiago, the Old Stone Fort, and El 
Caney, all are living memories in the 
12th Infantry’s past. 

® 
Second Division Performs for 
Movies 
VERCOATS and tin hats do not 
offer the best uniform for gali- 
vanting hither and yon under the 
broiling Texas sun, than which there is 
none quite so broiler in mid-summer, 
but the added thrill of acting for the 
movies seemed to temper the fever of 
the Second Division as they recently 
trooped for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Pictures Corporation. 

‘“‘The Big Parade,’’ starring John 
Gilbert, is a war picture, pure and 
simple, and for once, the hero goes 
through the whole war a buck private 
and emerges with a bare sleeve and no 
medals. This will appeal to many who 
have been somewhat amused at times 
to see the rapid rise of the lowly buck 
in some of the films. 

One of the biggest punches in the 
picture is the advance of the troops 
into the zone of action. In order to 
make this as realistic as possible the 
Metro producers asked the War De- 
partment for permission to use the fa- 
mous Second Division for this se- 
quence. Under a blazing sun, attired 
in overcoats, tin hats, and full packs, 
mounted in trucks, troops of the divi- 
sion paraded in front of a battery of 
four cameras. Overhead a force of 46 
planes from Kelley Field droned by in 
battle formation, lending a very effec- 
tive touch to the shot. 


In appreciation of the time and ef. 
fort expended by the division in mak. 
ing possible this realistic scene fo, 
their own picture which has been jp 
the process of the making since the 
8th of April, the Metro concern agreed 
to film a short photoplay prepared by 
the Second Division, known as “Jf 
Day.’’ This picture depicted the mo. 
bilization of San Antonio under the 
present operation of the National De. 
fense act and was shown at the Alamo 
plaza in San Antonio the night of 
July 4 in connection with the Defense 
Day program staged there. 


® 


Small Arms Record of 30th 
Infantry 

OL. CHARLES S. LINCOLN, 
30th Infantry, has expressed hin- 
self as being highly pleased with the 
record made by his regiment in the 
small arms firing record of the season 
of 1925. The average score of men 
firing the rifle was 290.44 points; with 
the machine gun the average was 
343.24. The Howitzer Company quali- 
fied 100 per cent with its 37-mm. gun 
The following summary gives the 


firing records of the various companies 
with the rifle: 

No. Av. 
Co. Fired Score ER. SS. MM. Ung. 


A 57 291.8 15 20 20 2 
B 49 290.22 15 22 11 1 
oe 286.5 13 24 15 
aa 63 294.4 28 18 17 
ee 296.6 25 16 13 
ee 300.1 37 17 9 
ass 53 292.9 19 20 14 ° 
hc: Serene. 292.9 25 15 15 ° 
ea 292.8 18 22 12 0 
es xc 39 273. 10 13 14 2 


® 


Receives Banner for Efficiency 
N order to stimulate interest in 20 
important feature for all-around ef- 
ficiency in company organizations, a! 
award was offered at Camp Meade, 
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mal 
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The Honor Guard Detachment at the Tomb of the late President Harding 


Infantry furnishes this guard, commanded by 1st Lieut. Walter Lee Sherfey 


the highest rating in quarters 
nds. The winning company 
pany B, 12th Infantry, com- 

ed by Capt. H. Y. Lyon, who was 
ted with a banner for his or- 
m at a review recently held at 

ip. Brig. Gen. LaRoy S. Upton 
presentation at the review, 
was participated in by all 

t the eamp, the 12th Infantry, 
C., 6th Field Artillery, Field 
bat Trains, and Troop F, 3d 
After the command had been 

m the review field and pre- 
Upton, Captain 
companied by his first ser- 


marched in front of the com- 
+] 


to General 


nd to the General where the pre- 


was made. The command 
issed in review, being reviewed 
‘ommanding General and Cap- 


Marksmanship in the Eighth 
HE 8th Infantry qualified over 97 
per cent with both rifle and auto 

matie rifle and 100 per cent with the 
machine gun, 37-mm. gun and 3-inch 
trench mortar for the 
1925. 

Three rifle companies, A. F and K, 
qualified 100 per cent with the three 
principal rifle company weapons, the 


target season of 


rifle, automatic rifle and pistol. Com- 
pany F made the qualified 100 per 
cent expert. with the automatic rifle. 

Brig. Gen. E. B. Winans, commander 
of the 8th Infantry Brigade, in a letter 
to Col. Raymond Sheldon, commanding 
the 8th Infantry, commended the regi 
ment highly on its excellent record. 
The general in his letter of commenda- 
tion said in part: 

The Brigade Commander notes with 
pleasure and pride the splendid quali- 
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fication record made by your regiment 
in rifle and automatic rifle marksman- 
ship for the year 1925. 

All companies have done so well that 
to single out the work of any one above 
the others would be difficult ; naturally 
those companies that made a 100 per 
cent stand out, but an even more out- 
standing feature, in your rifle reports, 
is the percentage made by your service 
company whose improvement over past 
years’ records is remarkable. 


The comparison of the number of 
Experts S.S. M.M. 

Rifle 150 155 194 

Auto. Rifle 93 27 11 

. G. 46 78 32 

Pistol 68 144 121 

How. 14 2 0 
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men who completed the course to 


those 
borne on the rolls is most gratifying 
and indicates that every effort wa 
made to qualify the maximum numbe: 
in this most important phase of trai, 


ing. You are to be congratulated » 
your high percentage in both rifle and 
automatic rifle marksmanship 

centage of which you ean justly fe 
proud and which may well be the 


el 
of other regiments. 
The following is a summary of th: 
result in the regiment: 
Number Number Per Cent 1 verage 
Unqual. Firing Qualified Score 
16 515 97.03 285.67 
4 135 97.04 514.20 
0 146 100. 18.20 
49 382 88.47 71.09 
0 16 100. 96.10 





Kitchen That Saves $100,000 Annually 
The kitchen of Headquarters Company, District of Washington. 


and Stanley Coolbaugh. 





Mess 
Sergeant Dlouhy is shown with the cooks, who are from right to 
left, John H. Keating, Mark A. Williams, George E. Luckenbache 


Only four kitchen police are required to 


assist the two cooks on duty owing to the use of many labor-saving 
devices 





Army Kitchen Aids “Economy” 


- mging to a 


Army the Headquarters 
(istrict of Washington is indeed proud 


i! a kitehen resembling more 
e plant of a modern hotel than 
the 
Company, 


company of 


+. facilities for taking eare of the 
the 
Honor detachment located at 
18th 
addition 


mennil needs of President’s 
Guard 0 
the corner of and C streets in 
Was 

re 0 the 


eton. In to taking 


forty-four Infantrymen 
who comprise the President’s Guara of 
Honor this mess feeds daily 200 at- 
tached men who are employed either 
is clerks in the offices of the various 
chiefs of services or as chauffeurs, mes- 
sengers, telephone operators, ete., in 
id around the ‘‘State, War and 
Navy’’ and ‘‘Munitions’’ buildings in 


Washington. 


It is by housing and 
feeding these men that the Headquar- 
ters Company saves the government 
£100,000 a year. 

The average daily number of men 
housed and rationed by the Headquar- 
ters Company is considerably over 200, 
but in order to facilitate figures that 
At the au- 
thorized rate of $1.20 for commutation 


, 


of rations and 75 eents for quarters, to 


number may be accepted. 


keep 200 men on their present jobs 
would cost the government $390 per 
day or $11,700 per month. In 
vear this figure 
$140.400 


one 


would mount to 


To feed this number of men—taking 
the ration at the average of 30 cents— 
the cost $1,800 per 


has been about 


month or $21,600 per year. 
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If commutation of quarters were 
being paid these 200 men they would 
receive heat and light—hence the cost 
of supplying these the bar- 


racks should be counted with the ex- 


items in 


According to 
the 
buildings group, the cost 


pense of maintenance. 
the superintendent of Munitions 
of heating 
and lighting temporary building No. 7 
for the fiseal year 1924 totaled $6,- 
044.74: adding the cost of rations, $21,- 
600, for one vear gives a total yearly 
cost of maintenance of $27,644.74. 
Deducting this sum of expenditures 
from the amount that would otherwise 
have to be paid in commutation leaves 
$112.755.26—$12,.755.26 
being still available for upkeep, wear 


a balance of 


and tear on bedding and incidental re- 
pairs of the quarters. 

This annual saving to the govern- 
ment of $100,000 is a figure well 
worthy of consideration at this time 
when military appropriations are re- 
ceiving so much general attention. But 
that is not all. By having this small 
the 
Washington an important emergency 


honor guard right in center of 
force is available at all times as a first 
line of defense in case of emergency. 
Color guards and funeral escorts are 
available at a moment’s notice; and 
above all, the functions and assemblies 
at the White House requiring picked 
‘*doughboys’’ of outstanding military 
and appearance find them 


quickly available from this unique or- 


bearing 


ganization that not only serves as one 
of the best possible agents to keep the 
Army in a favorable light in the eyes 
of official Washington. 


D 














New Chief of Militia Bureau 
Takes Office 


HE ceremonies attending the 





termination of the term of Maj. 

mm Gen. George C. Rickards as 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, and the 
taking over of the reins of office by 
Maj. Gen. Creed C. Hammond, were 
held on Monday morning, June 29 at 
9.30 a. m. in the conference room of 
the Militia Bureau, where the officers 
and the civilian personnel were as- 
sembled, Col. E. J. Williams, Inf., ex- 
ecutive officer of this office, presiding. 

General Hammond took the oath of 
office as Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
which was given him by Maj. Wil- 
liam A. Turnbull, J. A. G. D., who is 
chief of the legal section of the Militia 
Bureau. Colonel Williams made the 
appropriate remarks to General Rick- 
ards on behalf of the personnel of the 
Bureau, expressing the high esteem in 
which the Bureau held the Genera! 
and wishing him suecess and happiness 
in his future undertakings, and in re- 
ply General Rickards expressed his 
appreciation of the loyal service and 
cooperation which he had received from 
all. 

General Hammond, on behalf of the 
Bureau, presented to General Rickards 
a replica of the flag of the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau done in silver and en- 
amel mounted in a leather case. The 
ceremony in the conference room was 
concluded by brief remarks made by 
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office I 


titled 
unde! 
in th 
Fede! 
not % 
howe’ 
(yuar 
rant 
Arm! 
General Hammond in which he yp. actua 


quested that he be extended the same are 
loyal service and cooperation as that Unit 
enjoyed by General Rickards during a 
his tenure of office. Genera! Ham. entr’ 
mond also expressed himself as being pay 
not only a believer in the one Army for | 
plan, but of a well armed, trained, and tions 
equipped National Guard. Adjourn. = 
ment was then made to the Lincolp - 
Memorial where a group picture of the a 
bureau personnel was taken. The desks “% 
of both Generals Rickards and Han. whi 
mond were piled high with baskets of troll 













































flowers presented by the bureau per- the 
sonnel and friends. _— 
® title 

Status of Retired Army od 
Personnel ~ 

HE Comptroller General has 7 
rendered an opinion on the affe 





pay of retired warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
who are members of the National 
Guard. The decision, in part, is: 


The appointment of retired warrant 
officers and retired enlisted men of the 
Regular Army as commissioned of- 
ficers, warrant officers, or the culist- 
ment of such retired persons in the 
National Guard being within the law; 
that foree when not in the actual 
service of the United States being 4 
State force, and the provision for pay 
for certain forms of training of the 
National Guard being indirect!y 4 con- 
tribution from the Federal (‘overn- 
ment to the States for the proper train- 
ing of the militia, such retired warran' 


sen 
tro! 
pre 
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od retired enlisted men are en- 
to any pay properly accruing 
cir appointment or enlistment 
National Guard when not in 
Federal serviee and such payments will 
not affect their retired pay. Where, 
bon ver, ae of the National 
¢ which retired officers, war- 
rant ofticers or enlisted men of the 
Army are members, are called into the 
actual service of the United States or 
ore drafted into the Army of the 
lnited States under section 111 of the 
National Defense Aet and become en- 
titled to reeeive by reason of such 
entry into the Federal service, the full 
pay and allowanees prescribed by law 
for their rank or grade in the Na- 
tional Guard in the actual service of 
the United States, they will not be en- 
titled to their retired pay. 


officer's 
titled 
under 
in the 
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It was previously held in a decision 
of the comptroller of the treasury, 
which has been followed by the comp- 
troller general, that retired officers of 


the Regular Army who are commis- 
sioned in the National Guard are en- 
titled, in addition to their retired pay, 
to Federal pay for the performance of 
National Guard duties with a National 


in Federal 
Their retired pay would be 
affected only as indicated in the second 
sentence of the extract from the comp- 
troller general’s decision quoted in the 
preceding paragraph. 
@ 
113th Infantry 


AJ. GEN. CHARLES P. SUM- 
MERALL, U. S. A., eommand- 
ing the Seeond Corps Area, 
was tendered a review by Col. Edward 
Phillips, commanding the 113th In- 
fantry, N. J. N. G., on June 4, at 
Newark. General Summerall was 
much pleased with the appearance and 
drill of the regiment and commended 
both the officers and enlisted men in 


Guard organization not 
service, 











an interesting talk at the close of the 
ceremonies. Immediately preceding 
the review a dinner was given in honor 
of General Summerall at the Newark 
Elks club. 
® 
Sacremento Valley Commerce 
Bodies Encourage Guard 


HE boards of directors of the 
Modesto, Colusa and Yuba City, 
California, chambers of com- 
merece went on record in the week end- 
ing May 30, urging employers to allow 
full vacation leaves for members of 
the National Guard. In Modesto, the 
resolution read in part: ‘‘The fact 
a man is a member of the National 
Guard should entitle him to prefer- 
ence, other things being equal, in 
securing employment, or in the case 
of reduction in force and retaining 
employee, the same as other part-time 
service units.’’ 





@ 
Col. Cheseldine to Militia Bureau 


IEUT. COL. RAYMOND M. 
CHESELDINE, Adjutant, 


, has been assigned to duty in 
the Militia Bureau for a period of 
three years, effective July 1, 1925, to 
fill the vacancy created by the promo- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Creed C. Hammond 
to Chief of the Militia Bureau. 
General Hammond states that this 
appointment was given to the Second 
Army area, as the First and Third 
Army areas already have representa- 
tion in Lieutenant Colonels Kelley, 
Vermont, and Page, Texus, respective- 
ly. General Hammond also stated that 
a number of high grade officers were 
recommended from the First and 
Third Army areas and some were 
warm personal friends, but that he 











- 
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felt it was only fair to recognize the 
Second Army area. 

Colonel Cheseldine was highly 
recommended by Generals Hough and 
Henderson of Ohio and Regular Army 
officers. 


i 
@) 


174th Infantry 

HE 174th Infantry, New York 
National Guard, stationed at 
¥ Buffalo, N. Y., Cot. William R. 
Pooley, commanding, gave a_ regi- 
mental review and parade in honor 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
on Tuesday evening, May 26, at their 
palatial armory. On this occasion 
Company F was presented with the 
174th Veterans Association’s Rifle 
trophy. This company has been push- 
ing to the front in rifle marksmanship 
the past year and the marksmen of 
Companies E, I, G and K will have to 
look to their laurels if they stand out 
in front of the regiment this year after 
field training. Perhaps Companies A, 
B, C and L will have something to say 
before the last gun is fired, as ammuni- 
tion and targets have gone to Niagara 
Falls recently. 





® 


New Jersey National Guard 
PPROVAL has been given for 
the quartermaster intermedi- 
ate depot at Philadelphia to 
aauiafestere tailor-made uniforms for 
the entire enlisted personnel of the 
New Jersey National Guard. The 
State of New Jersey has agreed to 
furnish all cloth and findings and to 
assume all manufacturing costs, in- 
cluding overhead. This is the first in- 
stance where a State has made these 
arrangements, but it is thought that 
many will soon follow. 








Founding of Missouri National 
Guard 


Capt. Roy Godsey, Mo. N. G 


ERIWETHER LEWIS my 
well be called the founder me 
the Missouri Nationa! Guard, 
having organized the first units whi) 
serving as territorial governor in 107 

Incredible as it may seem, neverthe 
less it is a matter of record that Bri. 
ish sympathizers and certain Britis 
officers who remained iu the United 
States following the Revolutionay 
war offered to pay a regular bounty | 
Indians for the sealps of male citizens 
of Missouri territory. 





This information was carried to 
President Thomas Jefferson by a spe. 
cial committee, selected from among 
the citizens of St. Louis. The com. 
mittee left St. Louis late in the wint 
of 1807 for Washington, going dow 
the Mississippi river to a Tennesse 
landing and then across the country o 
horseback. It is a matter of record 
that this course was taken to avoid th 
severe blizzards of the north. 


President Jefferson received the Mis- 


sourians at his office and was soon con- 
vineed that the people of Missouri 
were contending with British treach- 
ery and Indian ferocity, which com 
bined would hinder development in the 
newly acquired territory west of tli 
Mississippi river. Before the con 
ference ended the President gave a 
surance that a governor of Missour 
would be appointed who would | 
charged with the responsibility © 
organizing a military force from 
among the ‘‘free male’’ citizens of the 
territory, to protect the people and 
property from Indian depredations. 


The new Missouri governor name: 
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hee J dent Jefferson was Meriwether tion of a ‘‘citizen soldiery’’ in Mis- 
Li s private secretary. souri. 

I, was especially fitted both by Immediately upon being sworn into 
nature and training to assume the task office, Governor Lewis determined to 


izing and directing the train- 
ing of such a military foree in Mis- 
coun. He belonged to a distinguished 
ong prominent in the colonial 
and revolutionary affairs of Virginia. 
; edueated at home and enjoyed 
| the benefits of such educational in- 
ons as Virginia then had. At 
the suggestion of George Washington 
le had aeeepted a commission as cap- 
tain in the Regular Army and when 
was elected President he was 
as private seeretary. - Lewis 

with President Jefferson 
until placed in eommand of what is 
known as the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion to the northwest, one of the most 
important explorations m American 
annals, for with a body of picked men 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
followed the Missouri river to its head- 
waters and erossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Columbia river, returning by 
the great divide, the Yellow- 
stone river and the Missouri to St. 
Louis. From St. Louis, Lewis went 
direct to Washington to take up again 
his duties as seeretary to the presi- 
dent and it was soon after his arrival 
in Washington that he was appointed 
Governor of Missouri. 

His personal adventures as a mem- 
her of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
financed by the Federal government, 
ostensibly to extend the external com- 
meree of the United States, gave to 
him a fair understanding of the In- 
dian problems which were confronting 
Missourians, and too, his reeord of 
service was the best testimony of his 
courage, in the opinion of President 
Jefferson, to undertake the organiza- 


titut 


Jefferson 
] rt ] 
sereeted 


remaln¢ d 


way of 





prevent the sale of Missouri sealps to 
the British and proceeded to organize 
a citizen soldiery, called the home 
guards, later known as the State 
militia and now recognized by the 
Federal and State government as the 
Missouri National Guard. 

At the close of the first year of Gov- 
ernor Lewis’s administration there had 
been organized in St. Louis three bat- 
talions of Infantry and one troop of 
horses; in Ste. Genevieve two bat- 
talions of Infantry and one troop of 
eavalry; in St. Charles two _bat- 
talions of Infantry and one troop of 
horses; in Cape Girardeau two bat- 
talions of Infantry and two troops of 
horses and in New Madrid two bat- 
talions of Infantry. 

The organization of this military 
foree more than a century ago under 
the direction of Governor Lewis is 
considered a master stroke for it saved 
Missouri from an approaching crisis 
and laid the foundation for a citizen 
soldiery, the Missouri National Guard, 
which is now part of the first line of 
defense, and, unquestionably, is one of 
our greatest institutions, solving for 
the state and nation, the perplexing 
problems of adequate military forces 
and minimum taxation for national 
defense. During the Lewis adminis- 
tration service in the guard was com- 
pulsory and no man physically fit was 
exempt. The National Guard of today 
is made up of volunteers impelled by 
a high-toned pride and ardent pa- 
triotism; it represents a great de- 


centralized army, beyond the power 
and control of any factions or groups, 
which, during times of peace, is fully 
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under the control of the sovereign 
state for maintenance of law and or- 
der, and police protection when mu- 
nicipal powers fail, and, with the 
Regular Army, is ready for immediate 
field service whenever the emergency 
demands. 

During the Lewis administration 
each member of the Guard was re- 
quired by law to furnish his own gun, 
clothing and ofttimes supplied his 
own ammunition. If they drew ra- 
tions they were considered fortunate, 
but now the Federal government is 
spending more than one-half million 
dollars annually in Missouri in keep- 
ing up the equipment for the Missouri 
National Guard. All supplies for the 
Guard, such as clothing, rifles, camp 
equipment, ete., are supplied at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government with 
the understanding that the State will 
furnish proper care and protection of 
the property. 

® 


The Proctor Trophy 


HE Adjutant General of the 
State of Vermont announces 

mam the presentation to the 172d 
Infantry, Vermont Natioual Guard, of 
the Proctor trophy. 

This trophy was presented by Ex- 
Governor Redfield Proctor, with a de- 
sire to encourage the units of the regi- 
ment in their efforts to perfect them- 
selves in military training and to re- 
ward the most proficient. 

The Proctor trophy will be awarded 
each year, on Governor’s day, at the 
annual training camp, to the company 
that has, during the year and during 
the camp period, shown the greatest 
proficiency. 

The award will be based upon the 
following rating: 









Subjects Points 
Annual Armory Inspection 
Appearance of sate Arn 
and Equipment . Su 15 
Drill of Company... 15 


Annual Camp 
Sanitation and Police of Quar- 
ters (to be based upon daily 
reports), including Allignment 
of Tents 15 
Inspection of Company (to in- 
clude appearance of arms 
equipment and —s and 
display of equipment) . 20 
Close Order Drill 
School of Soldier and Squad (one 
squad from. each platoon, 





oaeied by lot) . 10 
School of Platoon (one platoon 
selected by lot) . 10 
School of Company . 15 
On 


Ohio National Guard Athletics 


Y offer by Chaplain William P. 
O’Connor, Ohio Nationa! 
me, Guard, to provide a cup for 
athletic competition in the Ohio Na. 
tional Guard has paved the way to 
an annual ‘‘derby,’’ which in all prob- 
ability will be held at Camp Perry. 

The proposed meet has been sane- 
tioned by Maj. Gen. B. W. Hough, 
commanding the 37th Division, and 
Adj. Gen. F. D. Henderson, and Chap- 
lain O’Connor’s offer has been ae- 
cepted. The O’Connor cup will prob- 
ably be awarded the winner of the 220- 
yard dash, according to present indica- 
tions, but other forms of competition 
on track and field, such as the broad 
jump, high jump, pole vault and 
hurdles may be on the program. Later 
highly specialized events, such as the 
hammer throw, javelin throw, shotput 
and others, will be added. 

The tentative draft of the plans for 
the ‘‘derby’’ ineludes the holding oi 
eliminations at camp, each organiza- 
tion setting aside a field day for this 
purpose. The best talent will thus be 
picked to represent their organizations 
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cup matches, or ‘‘derby,’’ dur- 
3 int last week of the last camp. 
F [+ is anticipated that other trophies 
: tion to the O’Connor cup will 


ovided. Selection of judges, 
starters, time-keepers and other of- 
fejals will soon be made. With a field 


re than 8,000, and with practical- 
y every school, college and university 
famous for its athletie vutput repre- 
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In connection with this, Brig. Gen. 
R. E. Mittelstaedt, the Adjutant Gen- 


eral of California, has been busily en- 
gaged in preparing a history of the 
California National Guard and of the 
regiments which form it. This history 
is being compiled from records in the 
archives of the State capitol, from 
those saved from the Francisco 
disaster, and from that great source, 


San 





Sarsfield Grenadiers 


A California Militia organization of the post Civil 
war days 


sented in the O. N. G., there should 
be keen rivalry among Guardsmen. 


® 


History of the California National 
Guard 


HE more modern the State and 
the more western its location, 
aH the less regard has been given 
in the past towards the commemora- 
tion of the deeds of its pioneers. To- 
day, however, the trend is in an op- 
posite direction and is towards a com- 
plete remembrance of the men who 
did so much to make these great states 
of our nation, 





the armories of the National Guard 
units. Many of these armories are 
rich in historical data and records, as 
is shown by the following interesting 
historical sketch: 


After the Civil war there was or- 
ganized in California, militia organi- 
zations known as ‘‘Jackson Rifles,’’ 
‘‘Contra Costa Guards,’’ ‘‘Sarsfield 
Grenadiers,’’ and many others. These 
were organized into brigades, di- 
visions, ete., extending from Eureka 
to Visalia, California. These more or 
less independent organizations, each 
with distinctive uniforms purchased 
by themselves, armed at their own ex- 
pense or through the indulgence of the 
communities wherein they were raised, 
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became the nucleus of, what is today, 
the California National Guard. 

The history of Company G, 148th 
Infantry, California National Guard, 
dates back to July 29, 1870, when it 
was known as the ‘‘Sarsfield Grenadier 
Guard,’’ named after the celebrated 
Irish warrior, Patrick Sarsfield. The 
outfit was first commanded by Capt. 
William H. Ashton, Jr. In 1880 it be- 
eame Company G, Ist Artillery, and 
continued as an artillery unit until the 
old 2d Infantry came into existence 
when it again resumed its Infantry 
status. 

The company served on the Mexican 
border under Capt. Harold J. Me- 
Clatchy, from June 27, 1916, to No- 
vember 15, 1916; during the World 
war it served from March 26, 1917, 
until April 15, 1919, as Company G, 
160th Infantry. Its commanding of- 
ficers during this time were Captain 
McClatchy and Lieut. Edward J. Mur- 
ray, the latter now plans and training 
officer of the 184th Infantry. 


® 
Officers of Militia Bureau 


HE commissioned personnel of 

the Militia Bureau and their 

—- assignment to sections are as 
follows : 

Maj. Gen. Creed C. Hammond, 
chief, Militia Bureau; Col. E. J. Wil- 
liams, Inf., executive officer. 

Administration Section—Lieut. Col. 
L. W. Prunty, Cav.; Capt. Ira A. 
Correll, Cav. 

Personnel Section—Col. L. C. 
Scherer, Cav., chief; Lieut. Col. Harry 
S. Purnell, M. C., and Majs. William 
C. Williams, Inf., Alvin Colburn, Inf. 

Supply Section—Lieut. Col. John P. 
McAdams, Inf., chief; and Majs. 
Robert S. Thomas, C. E.; Thomas C. 
Spencer, S. C.; Kenneth P. Lord, F. 
A.; James B. Gillespie, O. D.; and 
Benjamin L. Jacobson, F. D. 

Regulations Section—Lieut. Col. J. 


Watt Page, Inf.-Res., chief; Liewt, (9) 
William J. Kelley, Inf.-Res.,  anq 
Lieut. Col. Raymond M. Cheseldine. 
AGD-Res. 

Organization Section—-Lieut. (| 
N. J. Wiley, Inf., chief; and Maj. (jf; 
Andrus, F. A. 

Training Section—Col. Frederick 
Shaw, Inf., chief; and Majs. J. Bp 
Woolnough, Inf.; Delmar S. Lenzner 
C. A. C.; Thomas G. M. Oliphant, F 
A.; Henry J. F. Miller, A. S; and 
Capt. Frank Lockhead, Inf 

Legal Section—Maj. William A. 
Turnbull, J. A. G,. chief. 

In addition to the above there are 
assigned Capt. Charles J. Deal, Jr. 
Inf., recently reported to the office, and 
Maj. Charles O. Schudt, C. A. C., who 
will report for duty on August 20. 

® 


Memorial Day and Recruiting 


EMORIAL DAY is not dedi- 
ML cated to the glorification of 
am war, but to the sacrificial 
service of men in battle for the de. 
fense of their country. 

With this thought in mind it ap- 
pears singularly appropriate that 
Mayor Hugh Gilmore, Williamsport, 
Pa., should by a special proclamation 
endorse Memorial Day as a special day 
for recruiting to full strength the 
local units of the Pennsylvania \a- 
tional Guard, an important part o! 
the nation’s military defense organi- 
zation. 

The following is an extract from au 
editorial appearing in a paper of that 
city just previous to May 30: 


It would be fitting for youth of the 
city to pay a tribute to the memory 0! 
the soldier dead and to honor thos 
who are yet living, by emulating ther 
example and voluntarily giving pam 
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time to their country, for the 
of equipping themselves to de- 
r, if need should arise. 

National Guard organizations of 
rious States constitute an im- 
part of the national defense 
and ought not to be permitted 
below their full strength. 
‘juard service offers to a youth 
ortunity to serve his country 
: the same time receive for him- 
the benefits of the physical and 
training which military serv- 
ffords. 

is a class of service which ought 
to attract the highest type of young 


men 


The proclamation, which called 
forth this praise is as follows: 

Whereas, the thirtieth day of May is, 
by law and eustom, set aside as a Me- 


morial day for the honoring of the 
memory of those who have sacrificed 
their lives on the field of battle, in 
order that this country might endure, 
and 

Whereas, it is becoming daily more 
generally reeognized that adequate 
preparation for defense will to a large 
extent safeguard the country’s future 
without the necessity for sacrifices of 
our young men in battle to the degree 
our unpreparedness has neeessitated in 
the past. 

Now, therefore, I, Hugh Gilmore, 
mayor of the eity of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, do hereby designate 
Saturday, May 30, 1925, as reeruiting 
day for the loeal National Guard units 
of the 109th Infantry and the 107th 
Field Artillery, knowing that the en- 
listment of the young men of the com- 
munity will do much to obviate the 
necessity of further sacrifices such as 
those we honor on this day. 

And [ do eall upon our young men 
of this city to identify themselves with 
one of these units and prepare them- 
selves, physieally and mentally, for the 
great task of carrying on the great 
work which those who have given their 
all, have so nobly begun. It is im- 
perative that these honored patriots 





shall not have made their sacrifices in 
vain, and I do solemnly adjure our 
young men to ‘‘earry on’’ by identify- 
ing themselves with the honored serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 


® 

Senator Chamberlain on the 
National Guard 

LTHOUGH 


George E. 


former Senator 
Chamberlain, of 
Oregon, is not in the Senate, 


he still maintains an interest in 


na- 
tional defense and the Army. With 
Senator Wadsworth, he framed the 


original National Defense act and also 
the amended National 
which was passed at the close of the 
World war. When the original Na- 
tional Defense act was passed, Senator 
Chamberlain was chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee on military affairs, and 
when the amended National Defense 
act passed, Senator Wadsworth was 
chairman of the committee. This made 
practically no difference in the rela- 
tions between the two Senators, as they 
worked together al- 
though one was a democrat and the 
other a republican. 

‘‘Tf we are not going to support the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves, we must have a large standing 
Army,”’ said Senator Chamberlain, in 
discussing the indifference of Congress 
toward appropriations for the Army. 
He continued : 


Defense act, 


harmoniously, 


When we took up in our committee 
legislation for the reorganization of 
the Army we had two propositions be- 
fore us. One was for a Regular Army 
of something like 350,000 in time of 
peace, with 350,000 highly trained Re- 
serves, so that the Regular Army could 
be mobilized immediatetly upon the 
declaration of war at a strength of at 
least three-quarters of a million. This 
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was presented by the War Department 
and was properly known as the March 
plan, as General March, the then Chief 
of Staff, was credited with being its 
author. 

The other was for a small Regular 
Army, which was a plan framed by the 
general staff but disapproved by Gen- 
eral March. With the small Army, 
which was originally proposed at 175,- 
000 but reduced to 150,000, there was 
to be provided an organization of a 
truly federalized National Guard and 
what is known as Organized Reserves. 
The Organized Reserves must consist 
largely of Reserve officers organized 
in skeleton units. With this went the 
military training camp, which is to be 
a feeder for the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. We also provided 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at the colleges. 

The opposition to the second plan, 
which was with certain modifications 
adopted by our committee and passed 
by Congress, declared that we could 
never secure volunteers to fill up the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. But our committee had faith 
in the patriotism of the veterans of the 
World war and the young men who are 
coming after them. So the small Regu- 
lar Army and Reserves plan was 
adopted. 


The veterans of the World war and 
the young men of the couutry have ex- 
ceeded our expectations in taking hold 
of the law for this Army of the United 
States. The surprising development 
to all advocates of national defense 
who have been watching the events 
that have taken place in Congress and 
in the administration of the law is that 
the Government is absolutely refusing 
to aecept the services of the young men 
in the country who desire to prepare 
to defend their country in the event 
of war. We all know that in the event 
of war the Government will reach out 
its strong hand and take our boys, but 
by its present attitude it refuses to al- 
low them to prepare for such an 
emergency. 

This has not been done by any open 
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declaration, but by insidious policy 
which unfortunately is not attracting 
the attention of the country. In the 
first place, by failing to appropriate 
adequate funds for the Nationa! 
Guard, the War Department has beep 
forced to discontinue the creation of 
new units, and by an Executive order 
it is deprived of the funds to give 
them adequate training. 


® 


there are any who want war, it is 
those who stay at home and make the 
money,” Acting Secretary of War [wight 
F. Davis told the West Point graduating 
class. He spoke words of wisdom and 
soberness. Certainly those who have been 
through the hell of war do not want war, 
nor do those whose profession it is to 
serve as a part of the national defense. 
It is the slackers who coin blood into gold 
who shout loudest for war.—Raleigh 
News and Observer. 


Ohio National Guard 
HE new armory for the Ohio 
National Guard at Port Clin- 
ton was dedicated on June 1l, 
the presentation being made by the 
Adjutant General, Frank D. Hender- 
son. The speech of acceptance was de- 
livered by Capt. Joseph M. Brad. 
dock, Infantry, commanding the 37th 
Tank Company, whieh will be quarter. 
ed in the new building. The invoca- 
tien and benediction were pronounced, 
respectively, by Revs. E. T. Lawson 
and E. W. Bureaw, both of Port Clin- 
ton. A program of music, both or- 
chestra and ensemble, was given. F. 1 
DeWitt, of Port Clinton, presided at 
the dedicatory exercises, following 
which a dance was given by the 37th 
Tank Company. 

The Cleveland chamber of com- 
merce has begun its annual drive for 
funds for the Ohio National Guard in 
that city, the money to be used for 
maintenance, items for which are no 
incorporated in Federal and State 
budgets. 


“ 







































ation for a new armory at 
r has been started by in- 
als and civie organizations of 
iat city. Loeal people have become 
satisfied that present quarters are in- 
adequate and unsuitable for quarter- 
ing Company K, 145th Infantry. 
® 
WHEN Congress reassembles the ques- 
tion of increasing further the mili- 
tary air forces undoubtedly will be 
brought to the fore again. Within rea- 
son, everything possible should be done 
to build up a strong and efficient Air Ser- 
vice. But it would be folly to cut to the 
bone or to hamstring through lack of sup- 
port the land branches of the Army, the 
Infantry, the Artillery, the Cavalry and 
the Coast Artillery. Man still has one 
foot on the ground.—Washington Star. 


Service in the National Guard 
ist Lieut. John Daneker, 243d C. A., 
2. 2. & 


RIMARILY, I do not believe 
the majority of the public 
understands the working of the 
National Guard nor its importance. 
With the reductions that the Regular 
Army has experienced since the war, I 
feel that the concensus of opinion of 
the Army officers of the country in 
that we are but little better prepared 
for war than we were in 1914. True, 
we have throughout the country con- 
siderable equipment and thousands of 
men who have bid military experience, 
whereas, in 1914, we had but few. But 
it will take time to assemble, equip, 
and instruet these men in the develop- 
ments of warfare since they last saw 
service. What if we if can raise an 
army of a million men over night! 
What if they ean, through that ‘‘never 
say die spirit’? that we as Americans, 
like to boast of, be vietorious. It will 
be an Army not thoroughly trained, 
our men must be taught that it is as 
disastrous to rush unsystematically 
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towards the enemy as to slink coward 
ly away from him. Men thoroughly 
trained to take the advantage of every 
bit of cover the terrain offers, to make 
use of all the arms with which they 
are equipped, rifle, hand 
automatic rifle, ete., gain their objec- 
tive; perhaps it take a little 
longer, but it accomplishes the same 
results with far less casualties. 


grenades, 


may 


A wound, no matter how slight, 
means that the soldier must be sent 
to the rear Wounds 
that in ordinary life would cause us 
little concern, must, due to the cir- 
cumstances and environment of the 
soldier, be carefully treated to prevent 
infection. 


for treatment. 


Each evacuation means that 
the fighting strength of your outfit is 
reduced. That a unit suffered heavy 
losses does not necessarily mean that 
it accomplished the most, nor had the 
greatest opposition. 
best soldier is one who takes the 
vantage of any natural protection, ex- 
posing himself as little as possible to 
hostile fire and thereby retaining his 
usefulness to his outfit. 

It was my privilege during the war 
to be assigned to the 344th French 
Infantry for a period of about 
weeks. 


In my mind, the 


ad- 


Six 
My work comprised a tour in 
the trenches, patrol duty, relief, ete., 
and while the French officers of my 
acquaintance commended our 
very highly for their unquestionable 
bravery, they criticized us extremely 
for our methods of attack in that the 
individuals did not take every ad- 
vantage of protection offered. It seem- 
ed to them that the average American 
soldier had no personal fear. But the 
soldier who exposes himself needlessly, 
draws the enemy fire which may prove 
disastrous, not only to him, but to the 
other men in his vicinity. 


troops 
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Instruction of the men in the proper 
use of cover, the proper methods of 
advancing under fire, use of the va- 
rious arms with which they are equip- 
ped is but a small part of the work 
of the National Guard. 

In accordance with the policy of the 
War Department, in time of emer- 
gency, the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard will form the first line of 
defense. The Government is expend- 
ing yearly considerable money for the 
equipment and training of the Guard. 
Proper accounting for this money and 
equipment must be forwarded to head- 
quarters as well as records of the 
progress of training, ete., of the va- 
rious outfits. 

Just because we do not want another 
war is no assurance that we are not 
going to have one, nor that we should 
not build up an adequate military de- 
fense. The man who joins the Guard 
and ‘‘ecarries on’’ in the spirit and 
manner of the organization, has the re- 
spect and admiration of those who stop 
and consider the seriousness of the 
country’s defense. He is voluntarily 
fitting himself for his country’s needs 
in time of emergency. Due credit 
should be given him by the public. In- 
dustrial concerns of Rhode Island em- 
ploying large numbers of young men 
should encourage enlistment in the 
Guard and offer special consideration, 
as is done in several States in the 
Union, to those who are broad enough 
to feel an obligation to their country 
and act accordingly. 

But it seems as Kipling expresses it: 
‘It’s Tommy this, and Tommy that 

And Tommy go away. 


But it’s thank you Mr. Atkins 
When the band begins to play.’’ 





Let’s get behind the Guard, ¢op. 
gratulate the man you know wh has 
enlisted, let him know you thin: that 
he is doing his country a service 


® 


THE people of the nation, and that 

means the taxpayers, are for a rational 
system of defense as outlined in the De. 
fense Act of 1920. But our budget mak- 
ers, with certain able assistance from 
Congress, have hamstrung the [Defense 
Act of 1920 by doing some wicked knife 
wielding on the War Department appro- 
priations. 


It is no longer possible to keep the Reg- 
ular Army up to standard. The National 
Guard came uncomfortably near being de- 
prived of the pittance it ordinarily re- 
ceives as pay for drill. Training camp 
activities have been handicapped, and the 
Organized Reserves, which should have 
been strong by this time, are yet paper 
organizations, except that some of them 
have been officered in whole or part.—F! 
Paso Herald. ® 


New Airplanes for National 
Guard 


IR SERVICE personne! of Na- 

tional Guard organizations wil! 
meee, ~welcome the news that thicy are 
to receive new type of airplanes. Orders 
have just been issued to the San An- 
tonio air intermediate depot directing 
the shipment of 18 TW3 airplanes to 
various National Guard units thr ugh- 
out the States, as follows: Texas, Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Missouri, California, 
Washington, Minnesota, New York, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and (on- 
necticut. These planes are being con- 
pletely reconditioned with Wright 
type engines before being distributed 
to the above units. This work is be- 
ing carried on at the San Antonio de 
pot in addition to the regular work of 
servicing the Army air service oF 
ganizations in this area. 
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Statistics on the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps 
ECENT statistical data on the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps showed 
that there were 91,675 officers 
commissioned in the corps. Of these, 
56.998 were in the combatant branches, 
or 62.2 per cent of the total, and 34,- 
the non-combatant branches. 
lhe O. R. C. has grown considerably 
in the past few months and at the date 
of this publication the strength is con- 
derably more. The recent influx of 
ficers comes from the commissioning 
i large number of graduates of the 
senior division of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps as second lieutenants. 
The Infantry branch has passed the 
27,000 mark. 
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The completed statistics showed that 
the Infantry has 28.6 per cent of the 
total, with the quartermaster section 
as second with 11.1 per cent or 10,144 
officers. Other branches in order of 
strength are: medical, 9,184; field ar- 


tillery, 8,926; air service, 6,813; engi- 
neers, 5,941; dental, 3,719; coast ar- 
T] le ? 


3,661; eavalry, 3,322. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the officers 
are on, duty with the Organized Re- 
7.7 per eent with the National 
uard, and 1.4 per cent with the Regu- 
lat \rmy. The 91st Division has the 
largest quota among the divisional! or- 
ganizations, having 93.8 per cent of its 
war strength in officers. The average 
divisions is 76.8 per cent. 


serves, 


for Ai 





Galesburg, Ill., Reserve Officers 
AJ. GEN. HARRY C. HALE, 
former commander of the 


Sixth Corps Area, who retired 


ie 
from active service on July 10, 
honored by the Galesburg chapter of 
the Reserve Officers’ 
recent dinner at the Galesburg club. 
An honorary life membership in the 
Galesburg chapter was conferred upon 


was 


Association at a 


him by Col. 
the local chapter. 


A. F. Stotts, president of 
The general re- 
sponded in appreciation of the kindly 
consideration Lieut. M. 
E. Zetterholm proposed the general 
for honorary membership in view of 
his interest in the Galesburg group. 
**T do not believe that pacifism is a 
wave in this country,’’ 
Hale in his address. 


shown him. 


said General 
**T believe that 
it is a mere ripple. However, we must 
be on the alert,’’ he added in advoca 
ting a preparedness program. 

That the Galesburg chapter of the 
Reserve officers had been a factor in 
unifying the patriotic expression in 
Galesburg, was observed by General 
Hale. He declared that the people are 
patriotic generally but that they are 
so taken up with the affairs of life 
that they neglect to shuw their pa- 
triotism. 

Associate membership in the Gales- 
burg chapter conferred upon 
Capts. George Hedge and R. W.. Cor- 
rigan, Infantry, instructors at Knox 
College, and upon Capt. Arnold Shut- 
ter, 123d F. A. 


was 
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Object of Unit Training 

HE primary object of unit 
training is the development 
Oi of teams, each able to ae- 
complish its specific mission. This 
can be accomplished most readily by 
requiring the group, as a military or- 
ganization, to perform the ordinary 
duties that will be required of the unit 
in the organization of the cadres, in 
mobilization and in combat training. 
Each individual must actually per- 
form, subject to the authority of the 
unit commander, the duties pertaining 
to his grade or to his assignment. The 
unit commander must understand his 
responsibilities and exercise his au- 
thority, on both active and inactive 
duty status, so as to develop an or- 
ganization with a unit entity of which 
it is conscious at all times. 

Unit training on active duty status 
is not intended as the medium for im- 
parting the maximum amuunt of mili- 
tary information. It should be es- 
sentially a performance course. Active 
duty training, through the exercise of 
command and administrative duties, 
will undoubtedly demonstrate the 
necessity for acquiring additional mili- 
tary information on inactive duty 
status by means of correspondence 
courses, lectures, conferences and war 
games.—F'rom a recent War Depart- 
ment publication. 







[* we desire to maintain our ideals we 

must continue for many years to come 
to depend on a reasonable use of force. 
There is nothing un-Christian in that: 
The Ten Commandments themselves are 
made effective because a supreme Power 
has decreed certain punishment if we 
break them, and that is backed up by 
supreme force. A man without force back 
of him is not worth a “Tinker’s Damn.” 
Wherever you turn in Nature you meet 
force. It is the improper use of force, 
and not its existence and proper use, that 
brings the trouble into the world. 


Contact Camp at Conesus | ake. 
N 


AMP WADSWORTH, the ge. 
tive duty camp of Reserve of. 
YESEE ficers at Conesus Lake, \. Y. 
opened with a large attendance during 
the week end July 10-12. The attend. 
ance of Reserve officers, exceptiny for 
the unit training period is optional, 
and the contact idea on which the camp 
was established promises to be more 
successful than last year. The ma. 
jority of contact officers come to spend 
week ends and during that period of 
attendance general instruction is ear- 
ried out together with special instruc- 
tion in the officer’s particular branch 





Preparations are now completed for 
unit training of regiments and al! of- 
ficers of the various organizations 
selected will attend for a period of two 
weeks’ active duty training. The fol- 
lowing regiments have been ordered to 
active duty at this camp on the dates 
speeified: 389th Infantry, July 19- 
August 2; 392d Infantry, August 2-16; 
391st Infantry, August 16-30. 

Camp Wadsworth is located on the 
west shore of Lake Conesus, about 27 
miles south of Rochester, and about 
5 miles east of Genesee. The camp site 
is situated in a beautiful oak grove 
and is on the estate of United States 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
and is an ideal spot at which to spend 
a vacation. Not only has dame nature 
been lavish in her gifts to this par- 
ticular section of a generally beauti{u 
strip of country, but history also has 
woven threads of romance, grippil¢ 
tales of adventure, and painted minute 
details of scenes of desperate conflict 
on the very shore where our camp now 
stands. General Sullivan and the noble 
red men, however, did not in their first 
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this wonderful garden of na- 
4 it more luxuriant in verdure 
“ r in its pristine freshness than 

.ic today. The same sturdy trees that 
ioe shed shade for the Indians, hot 
‘rom the ehase, and sheltered the 
troops of the Continental army in their 
days of strife, still wave their majes- 
tie branches in weleome to the peace- 
time soldier of today as they did to 
the painted warrior and the fire-lock- 
hearing defender of the country when 
this glorious nation was in its infaney. 

The camp is commanded by Col. 
Orrin R. Wolfe, Inf., chief of staff 
of the 98th Division, with headquarters 
in Syracuse. He has a staff consisting 
of Col. John N. Straat, Inf., exeeutive 
officer; Lieut. Col. E. S. Wheeler, 
F. A., instruetor of field artillery; 
Lieut. Col. C. C. Jones, Q. M. C., 
quartermaster; Major Lester Baker, 
Inf., instruetor, Infantry; Major Wel- 
ton M. Modisette, Cav., adjutant; 
Maj. A. M. Goriffin, M. C., medieai 
officer; Capt. H. H. Meyer, Inf., in- 
structor, Infantry; Capt. Stuart Cut- 
ler, Inf., ordnanee, engineer and signal 
officer and instructor, Infantry; Capt. 
Francis C. Browne, Inf., instructor, 
Infantry; 2d Lieut. A. C. Cunkle, 28th 
Inf., mess officer. 

Company K, 28th Infantry, is the 
organization present at this camp to 
furnish guard and necessary details 
and to give demonstrations. Capt. 
S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf., is the com- 
manding officer of this organization. 


® 


T# E Organized Reserves is composed of 

the cadres of tactical organizations 
similar to those of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard,.with definite mis- 
sions, as follows: 

a. Peace Mission—To develop unit cad- 
res trained to receive, organize, supply 
and train the selective service men neces- 
sary to bring the units to war strength 
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during mobilization for a major emer- 
gency. 

b. War Mission—To complete the or- 
ganizations of those Reserve units re- 
quired to form six field armies under the 
basic plan for meeting a major emer- 
gency. 

® 


Training a Reserve Regiment 

Capt. D. A. Stroh, Infantry. 
TYPE of active duty training, 
at that time unique in the ad- 
ministration of the Reserve 
Corps, was attempted at Camp Custer 
in the summer of 1924. The duty per- 
formed by the official personnel of the 
339th Infantry, 85th Division, in con- 
nection with the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp of the sixth Corps 
Area in August marked an entirely 
new departure in the employment of 
the Reserves component to assist in the 
training of its vhief feeder. That the 
experiment was successful was evinced 
by the approval of this type of train- 
ing by the War Department, and its 
inclusion in the scheme of instruction 
for future camps. A large number of 
Reserve regiments will and have per- 
formed similar duty during the sum- 
mer of 1925. 

The scheme of instruction at the 
1924 camp was developed without pree- 
edent on which to work. The noti- 
fication that the 339th Infantry had 
been selected from twelve Reserve In- 
fantry regiments in the Sixth Corps 
Area for this duty, presumably be- 
cause of its strength, esprit, and state 
of its inactive duty training, was re- 
ceived in February preceding the open- 
ing of the C. M. T. Camp. Notifiea- 
tion of the type of training available 
during the following summer was at 
once transmitted to each of the 118 of- 
ficers then borne on the regimental 
rolls, and an intensive campaign in- 
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stituted with a view of securing as 
many as possible of this number to 
undertake the work. Approximately 
fifty per cent signified their desire of 
attending camp, and orders were issued 
early in the summer. 

At this time it was assumed that the 
basic students, and those of the ad- 
vanced students who haa elected In- 
fantry training, would be organized 
during the C. M. T. Camp into a war 
strength Infantry regiment as far as 
practicable, less certain units, such as 
the transportation platoon of the serv- 
ice company, which would be obviously 
undesirable. It was further assumed 
that such an organization would in- 
clude basic students acting in the ca- 
pacity of privates, and red, white, and 
blue students acting respectively as 
squad, section, and possibly platoon 
leaders, the organizations to be of- 
ficered initially by Regular personnel, 
and by a small group of Reserve per- 
sonnel, not members of the 339th In- 
fantry, who had been ordered to camp 
as instructors. 

The 1924 C. M. T. Camp began on 
August 2. Officers of the 339th In- 
fantry were ordered to report for duty 
on August 11. It was expected, under 
these conditions, that the eamp would 
be fully organized as outlined above 
and under a full head of steam be- 
fore the regimental personnel reported. 
It was then planned to superimpose 
the regiment intact on the C. M. T. C. 
regiment, allowing each officer to func- 
tion in the assignment he held in the 
339th Infantry, actually in command 
of an appropriate unit of students. 
With this idea in view a tentative pro- 
gram of instruction was outlined by 
the Regular Army executive officer as- 
signed to the regiment, and approved 
by the chief of staff of the 85th Di- 


vision. In general the scheme 0) traip. 
ing called for the instruction of the 
Reserve officers by Regular personne) 
during the afternoon period «6! eae) 
day when the students would opi. 
narily be engaged in athleties, and th 
instruction of C. M .T. C. students by 
the Reserve personnel in these subjects 
during the following morning. Spe- 
cialized instruction was planned for 
officers in rifle, machine gun, howitzer, 
and headquarters companies.  Fielj 
officers were to have been allowed the 
option of attending any type of in. 
struction desired, in addition to super. 
vising the instruction of the (. M. 7. 
C. companies during the tiorning 
periods. 

Just prior to the opening of the ¢ 
M. T. Camp the regimental executive 
officer was detailed on the staff of the 
camp commander as an assistant in. 
structor, for the purpose of preparing 
a schedule of instruction for the train- 
ing of officers of the 339th Infantry, 
and for the purpose of making all 
necessary administrative arrangements 
relative to their reception, quartering, 
and departure. Upon consultation 
with the camp commander, and on in- 
spection of the C. M. T. C. training 
schedules, it was apparent that the 
scheme of training outlined above 
would not be applicable, nor would it 
be possible to coordinate it with the 
approved camp schedule. 

For good and sufficient reasons it 
was planned by the camp authorities 
to segregate all basic students into ap- 
proximately 23 companies, organized 
into two provisional regiments, and all 
advanced students into 12 companies, 
troops, and batteries, dependent on the 
arm of the service which they had 
selected. All basie students were to 
be given training as members «/ rifle 
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es only. Such a plan, while 
fit to the C. M. T. C., it was 
ild not be of especial value to 
officers, many of whom were 
| specialists in weapons other 
the rifle, and plans were immedi- 
undertaken to draw up a re- 
| schedule and to prepare a quan- 
mimeographed instructional 




























material. 

A total of 44 officers of the 339th 
Infantry arrived for the start of their 
camp. The regimental companies, less 
the service company, were superim- 
posed on the first 18 companies of the 
basic C. M. T. C. regiments, regi- 
mental officers being assigned at the 
normal rate of two per company. Com- 
officers messed with their com- 
Field and staff officers messed 
in the camp staff messes. 


pany 


panic 3. 


For the first week of the camp of- 
ficers had little to do with the C. M. 
T. C. companies to which assigned, ex- 
cept to become aequainted in a gen- 
eral way with the type of training 
which they were receiving under Regu- 
This period was devoted 
entirely to individual instruction of 
the regimental officers by the regi- 
mental exeeutive and by specialist 
officers on the staff of the camp 
At the start of the second 
week the 339th officers actually touk 
over, for the purpose of training only, 
the C. M. T. C. eompanies to which as- 
signed, administrative details being 
retained by the Regulae personnel. 
Regular officers, of course, exercised a 
very close supervision over this train- 
ing, and Reserve personnel was given 
only that latitude which their training 
and ability warranted. The individual 
training of Reserve officers was con- 
tinned during the afternoon periods of 


lar officers. 


commander. 


the second week, while the C. M. T. C. 
students were engaged in athleties. 

The following subjects were covered 
during the two weeks: 

Physical Training—Instruction in 
this subject was carried on for a total 
period of two hours for all officers un- 
der the supervision of one of the camp 
athletie officers, and for three addi- 
tional hours the Reserve officers at- 
tached to the Ist Basic Regiment 
supervised physical training of their 
respective companies. 

Mobilization—Instruction in this 
subject covered five and one-half hours 
for all officers. It consisted of theo- 
retical company administration, and 
conferences on the scheme of the trial 
mobilization scheduled for September 
12. Theoretical administration in- 
cluded the more important company 
paper work, including morning re- 
ports, sick reports, duty rusters, official 
correspondence, requisitions, receiving 
reports, individual equipment records, 
charge sheets, ete. Each officer was 
required to assume that he command- 
ed a company of the regiment to which 
personnel was assigned, and to keep 
posted from day to day changes in the 
status of such personnel on a morning 
report, sick report, and duty roster, 
such changes being handed to each of- 
ficer at 4.00 p. m. daily. Approved 
solutions to these changes were given 
out the following morning. 

Infantry Drill Regulations—For 
two hours during the first week all 
officers witnessed the instruction of 
the C. M. T. C. companies in element- 
ary Infantry drill given by the regu- 
lar company commanders. During the 
second week, for a total of seven and 
one-half hours, officers assigned to the 


Ist Basie Regiment personally in- 
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structed C. M. T. C. companies in this 
subject, to include the school of the 
company. All officers were present as 
spectators at two ceremonies in which 
all troops in camp participated, and 
themselves took part in a third cere- 
mony on the morning of August 23. 

Duties of Officers and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers—Instruction in this 
subject was given by the regimental 
executive in the form of a one-hour 
conference. 

First Aid and Hygiene—A confer- 
ence of one hour in this subject was 
given to all officers by an officer of 
the medical corps. In addition there- 
to officers attached to the Ist Basic 
Regiment devoted about one and one- 
half hours’ instruction to their units 
in this subject. 

Musketry—lInstruction in this sub- 
ject comprised a total of four hours, 
in the form of a demonstration for all 
officers by Regular persunnel under 
the supervision of a specialist in- 
structor. 

Topography — Elements of map 
reading and map orientation were 
covered by an officer of the engineers 
in a two-hour conference. 

Citizenship—A chaplain conducted 
a one-hour conference in this subject 
for all officers. Officers attached to 
units of the Ist Basie Regiment de- 
voted a total of two hours in fifteen- 
minute talks to their units on this sub- 
ject. 

Tactics—Instruction in tacties con- 
sisted of tactical walks and exercises of 
actual tactical control of a  war- 
strength Infantry battalion. Tactical 
walks covered the principles of march 
security, attack, and defense for units 
from the platoon to the battalion, in- 
eluding machine gun and _ howitzer 


company weapons. The subjects were 
covered in a three-hour tactical walk 
in which the officers subinitted no s0. 
lutions of their own, but participated 
in a discussion which followed the pre. 
sentation by the instructor of ay ap- 
proved solution to each situation. Fou, 
hours additional for all officers were 
devoted to a discussion of the prin. 
ciples of a battalion in attack, in which 
students submitted written solutions. 
including detailed combat orders coy. 
ering the operations. A vonference of 
two hours was given on the subject of 
the estimate of the situation and the 
preparation of combat orders. At the 
conclusion of this conference, the stu- 
dents were required to prepare a bat- 
talion attack order based on a com- 
plete order given in fragmentary form 
for the purpose of illustrating the cor. 
rect division of an order into its va- 
rious component parts. During the 
same period the officers were required 
to arrive at a decision following an 
estimate of the situation on certain 
factors as outlined in an assumed situ- 
ation. One entire day was given over 
to the working out of a series of three 
field exercises, including march se- 
eurity, attack and defense, in which 
the Reserve officers actually command- 
ed appropriate units of a war strength 
battalion of Regular troops. 


Rifle Marksmanship—tThe principles 
of preliminary training in rifle marks- 
manship both before and after going 
on the range were illustrated to the 
officers of the rifle and headquarters 
companies of the regiment by means 
of a demonstration in connection with 
the training of a large group of basic 
C. M. T. C. students. A total of 
twenty hours thereafter were devoted 
by the officers: of the rifle and head- 
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quarters companies to instruction on 


the renge of C. M. T. C. students in 
rifle marksmanship. 

Pistol Marksmanship—All officers 
received a total of five hours’ instrue- 
tion in this subject, including pre- 


liminary training and range firing at 
the ‘‘L’’ target. 

Machine Gun Mechanism and Ele- 
mentary Drill—Officers of the machine 
gun companies received instruction 
totaling six hours on the above subject 
under a specialist instructor, during 
which time they were required to take 
down and assemble the Browning ma- 
chine gun, and to participate in the 
various movements of elementary drill 
with that gun. 

97-mm. Gun Mechanism—A special- 
ist instructor gave a total of six hours’ 
instruction to the officers of the how- 
itzer company in this subject. 

Scouting and Patrolling—Officers of 
the rifle and headquarters companies 
received a total of seven hours’ in- 
struction in connection with advanced 


- (. M. T. C. students in this subject, 


which ineluded not only individual 
movements but subjects of night opera- 
tions and minor tacties to include the 
platoon. 

Machine Gun Fire Problems—The 
principles of machine gun direct and 
indirect, barrage, and anti-aircraft fire 
were presented by a specialist instruc- 
tor in a four-hour period at which 
time Reserve officers were required to 
figure such data. 

57-mm. Gun Fire Problem—How- 
itzer company officers received instruc- 
tion in direct and indirect fire of the 
‘7mm. gun during one two-hour 
period, during which time detailed 
data was figured by them. 

3-inch Trench Motar Fire Problem— 


Howitzer company officers received in- 
struction in direct and indirect fire of 
the 3-inch trench mortar during one 
two-hour period, during which time 
detailed data was figured by them. 

Machine Gun Marksmanship—oOt- 
ficers of machine gun companies spent 
seven hours on the 1,000-inch range, 
actually operating Browning machine 
guns, and on the longer ranges, firing 
the problem figured on a previous date. 

37-mm. Gun Marksmanship—The 
instruction in field firing with this 
weapon comprised five hours, Reserve 
officers actually operating the guns. 

3-inch Trench Mortar Marksman- 
ship—Two hours were given to this 
subject in field firing. 

Communications—<An officer of the 
Regular signal corps presented a two- 
hour conference on the subject of mili- 
tary communications to the officers of 
the headquarters companies. 

Field officers when not functioning 
in their appropriate grades were per- 
mitted to attend any type of instrue- 
tion in which they were particularly 
interested. At other times they exer- 
cised general supervision and com- 
mand. 

Of the above, two features are 
worthy of special mention. The field 
exercise held on the last full day of 
the training period was undoubtedly 
the most valuable single type of train- 
ing presented. A provisional war- 
strength Infantry battalion was form- 
ed from troops of the 2d and 6th Regu- 
lar regiments, complete in all details 
except for one rifle company. Under 
complete command of Reserve person- 
nel this battalion functioned for an 
entire day through three separate but 
interlocking problems worked out on 
the terrain. Reserve officers serving as 
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battalion officers were changed for each 
of the three phases, so that every one 
obtained an opportunity to actually 
command a war strength unit in the 
field in simulated battle situations, an 
opportunity which few Regular of- 
ficers have in time of peace. 

The regular Saturday review held on 
the last day of the course was the sec- 
ond notable feature. This was ‘‘Visit- 
ors’ Day’’ at the camp, with thousands 
of civilians present from all parts of 
the Sixth Corps Area. On this oe- 
easion the 339th Infantry furnished 
two regimental, four battalion, and 
nineteen company commanders of C. 
M. T. C. units in the review. The regi- 
mental band, composed largely of C. 
M. T. C. students, which had been 
formed, trained, and equipped by a 
staff sergeant of the 339th Infantry 
during the preceding two weeks, led 
one of the basie regiments. The regi- 
mental colors, with an enlisted color 
guard from the regiment, were carried 
in the review. 

It is believed that the schedule as 
followed in this eamp was the best that 
could have been evolved under the con- 
ditions which existed. It was consid- 
ered undesirable on the one hand to 
limit the instruction of Reserve officers 
to one subject, such as rifle marksman- 
ship, for an entire week, thus reducing 
to a great extent the amount of di- 
versified training which they desired 
and which it seemed desirable to give 
them. On the other hand, it was 
thought that the efficiency of the C. M. 
T. C. companies would be seriously 
impaired by placing Reserve officers in 
command for a week’s period during 
one of the most critical stages of camp 
instruction. For these two reasons, as 
much individual training was given to 


a 


the officers as possible, at the sare tin, 
adhering to the instructions from hig). 
er authority to the effect thai they 
would be superimposed on the (. We 
T. camp and actually function 1s com 
manding officers of units an syb. 
units. 

It is believed, from the stand) int of 
Reserve officers, if no other, that if ep. 
tire organizations of Organized Re. 
serves be superimposed in future 
eamps, the C. M. T. C. students should 
be organized as far as practica)le into 
a war-strength Infantry regiment with 


all complements complete. For this 
purpose, it might be desirable to com. 
bine students of all stages of training, 


i. e., basic, red, white and blue into 
such a provisional regiment. Reserve 
officers detailed for two weeks of in- 
struction with such an organization 
would be enabled to take over units 
with the formation of which they are 
familiar and which their prior service 
and training have taught them to com- 
mand. Machine gun officers, for in- 
stanee, woyld be thereby enabled to 
function with a provisional machine 
gun company and not be required to 
command a rifle company such as was 
necessary in the camp described. 

It is believed further that the scheme 
of giving instruction to Reserve of. 


ficers for the first half of their active 
duty period and allowing them to 
function in eommand of companies 


during the second half of the period 
could profitably be changed by permit 
ting them to command organizations 
to which attached from the very firs’, 
devoting the afternoon periods of each 
day to their instruction by selected 
Regular officers in subjects in whi) 
they would impart instruction to their 
companies the following morning. The 
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would thus be fresh in their 
dj maximum benefits would ac- 
every one concerned. 
once apparent from the 
t the present War Depart- 
rectives for this type of train- 
ng the Reserve Corps do not co- 
eide with the 1924 scheme for the 
| Infantry in all respects. Pres- 
ent plans call for an earlier detail of 
Reserve organizations with the C. M. 
r. (. so that the former may assist in 
¢, processing and equipping 
ijents, thus obtaining practical 
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instruction in a class of work which 
they would need upon mobilization to 
meet a major emergency. But the 
unanimous opinion among the officers 
attending this camp was that the type 
of training presented was superior to 
any that had been offered at previous 
summer camps of the Organized Re- 
serves. Despite the lack of a back- 
ground upon which to base the scheme 
of training, and despite the last minute 
necessity of a complete change in this 
scheme, the training was undoubtedly 
very beneficial to the Reserve officers. 
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China 


Reorganization of Following the 
Fengtien Army fighting of the fall 

of 1924, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin decided to reorganize 
his armies along the most modern lines 
using a combination of European and 
American systems. His purpose was 
two-fold: (1) To make each unit practi- 
cally independent thereby allowing for 
greater mobility and facility in admin- 
istration, and (2) to promote many offi- 
cers who had shown remarkable ability 
during the recent campaign by giving 
them added responsibility. 

In December, 1924, an army reor- 
ganization bureau was constituted at 
general headquarters in Mukden and 
General Chang MHsueh-liang (the 
youthful son of Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin) was placed in direct command. As 
a result of three months’ work of this 
bureau, on March 27, 1925, a general 
order was issued giving the following 
outline of the ‘‘Armies of the North- 
east.’’ 

There are 16 divisions of Infantry, 
2 divisions of Cavalry and 2 Artillery 
brigades. 

Infantry Division 

Each of the 16 Infantry divisions is 
organized as follows under the com- 
mand of a major general (three gold 
stars on a field of gold epaulets) : 

a. Two brigades each commanded by 
a brigadier general; 5,400 officers and 
men each. 

b. Three regiments in each brigade, 
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each regiment commanded by a col. 
onel, 1,800 officers and men per regi- 
ment. 

c. Three battalions in each regiment, 
each battalion commanded by a major: 
600 officers and men per battalion. 

d. Four companies in each battalion 
each company commanded by a cap- 
tain; 160 officers and men per com. 
pany. 

e. Three platoons in each company. 
One first lieutenant and two second 
lieutenants command the three pla- 
toons. There are noncommissioned 
officers, usually one sergeant and two 
corporals to every two squads, one 
squad totaling eight men. 
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Auziliary Regiment (Inf.) Units guns 


Each Infantry regiment has attach- 
ed to it: 

a. One machine-gun company of 6 
guns; 40 officers and men. 

b. One trench mortar company of 6 
three-inch Sutton mortars; 100 officers 
and men. 

c. One special battalion including 
pioneers, engineers, sanitary and hos- 
pital units, and replacements ; 700 offi- 
cers and men. 

The total strength of each division 
of Infantry is 11,640 officers and men 
and that the total strength of 16 divi- 
sions of Infantry is 186,240 officers 
and men. 
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Cavalry Division 
Each of the two divisions of eavalry 
is organized as follows under the com- 
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a major general. The total 
of each division is 3,200 offi- 


men. 


n and 
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a. Two brigades each commanded by 
» brigadier general; 1,600 officers and 
men 

h. Two regiments in each brigade 
each commanded by a colonel ; 800 offi- 
cers and men each. 

c. Four squadrons in each regiment 
each commanded by a major; 200 offi- 
cers and men each. 

d. Three troops in each company 
each commanded by a captain; 70 offi- 
cers and men each. 

e. Three platoons in each squadron 
each under the command of a lieuten- 


ant. 


Artillery Brigade 

Each of the two artillery brigades is 
organized as follows under the com- 
mand of a brigadier general. The total 
strength of each artillery brigade is 
2,700 officers and men and 108 field 
guns. 

a. Three regiments in each brigade 
each commanded by a colonel; 900 offi- 
cers and men and 36 guns. 

b. Three battalions to each regiment 
commanded by a major; 300 officers 
and men and 12 guns each. 

c. Three batteries in each battalion 
each commanded by a captain; 100 
officers and men and 4 guns. 

d, Two sections in each battery com- 
manded by one first lieutenant and two 
second lieutenants, two guns each. 


Engineers 

There is one regiment of engineers 
under the command of a colonel and 
divided into 5 battalions each com- 
manded by a major. There are 600 


officers and men in each battalion or a 
total of 3,000 in all. 
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Recapitulation 


16 divisions, infantry, 11,640 
es 
2 divisions, 


186,240 


cavalry, 3,200 


a s 6,400 
2 brigades, artillery, 2,700 

each .. 5,400 
1 regiment, engineers 3,000 
Total... 201,040 

® 

Italy 
General Staffs of Since the assump- 
Defense Forces tion of the port- 
folios of minister 


of war, navy and aviation by Premier 
Mussolini, several changes have oc- 
curred amongst the officers holding the 
positions of chief of staff of the three 
services. 

Recent reports from Italy are to the 
effect that the ministry of finance has 
approved the immediate increase of 
ninety million lire in the 1925-26 avia- 
tion budget in view of the planned re- 
organization of the air service. The 
present budget amounts to 449 million 
lire and with this new increase will 
total 539 million. 

In presenting the bill to the senate 
covering the supreme command of the 
army, Premier Mussolini 
part: 


stated in 


The bill therefore determines the ac- 
tivities of the higher military authori- 
ties. 

It institutes the chief of general 
staff as the person who will provide 
for the organization of the land forces, 
for the preparation for war, and for 
the military subdivisioning of the ter- 
ritory of the State. 

Inasmuch as there must be only one 
man to preside over the technical-mili- 
tary preparation, only one to draw up 
the general plans for war operations, 
the chief of general staff will outline 
for the chiefs of staffs of the navy and 
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air service also the general plans for 
the cooperation of the air service and 
navy in attaining a unity of purpose. 

This means a return, amplified ae- 
cording to the increased exigencies of 
the times and to the experience of the 
World war, to the appointment of 
chief of general staff by which the 
army, through the political vicissitudes 
of our recent history, achieved the 
unity of Italy and the triumph of 
Vittorio Veneto. 

From the bill it is clear that the 
chief of general staff is vested with the 
necessary authority so that, while di- 
rectly under the ministry of war, he 
may develop activities of a technical 
character to the end of securing in the 
military provisions, uniformity of 
trend without discontinuity and with- 
out venturing on too radical and con- 
sequently dangerous changes. 

Hence, the chief of general staff 
may, if necessary, avail himself of the 
competence of the senior military au- 
thorities forming the advisory assem- 
bly known as the council of the army. 

Where questions of exceptional im- 
portance are concerned, the chief of 
general staff may consult with the 
present marshals of Italy and the 
grand admiral as authorities who, be- 
cause of their vast experience and per- 
sonal value, can contribute efficiently 
to the solution of the most arduous 
military problems. 

The purposes of the bill are substan- 
tially the following: 

a. Unity of responsibility and of ex- 


ecution where technical provisions ap- 
pertaining to the army are benegiial 

b. Continuity of technica! 
with respect to such provisions 

ce. Coordination of the general de 
fensive organization of the S; ite—the 
different forces retaining thc 


trend 


- neces. 
sary independence of technica] prep- 
aration and of employment—and coor. 
dination of eventual war operations, 
® 
Argentina 
Training of Dogs That Argentina as 
for War well as Japan is 


interested in util. 
izing the services of dogs for commu. 
nication purposes in war is shown by 
a recent report. . 

Sixty-six dogs to be used for mili. 
tary purposes have arrived in Buenos 
Aires from Brussels, where they were 
purchased by General Maglione, of the 
Argentine army, during a recent trip 
to Europe. 

The animals belong to two breeds 
known as Malinois and Groneandal. 
All the dogs have been taken to the 
military school at El Palomar, where 
they will undergo a special course of 
training by a man who prepared quite 
a number of dogs to carry messages 
on the battlefield and between the dif- 
ferent lines of attaek during the war 


D 


Japanese Instruction in Schools 


The new program for ‘‘modernization’’ of the Jap- 
anese Army involves the demobilization of four divi- 
sions and the expansion of certain other units. 

Approximately 1,200 officers on the active list are 
being detailed to give instruction in military service 
and tacties in all publie secondary schools and col- 
leges. Private schools will probably offer the same 
courses so that their graduates will benefit by the re- 
duced period of service to be granted. 
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Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


Changes in the Executive Council 


Tl ecutive council of the Infan- 


try Association aeeepted with regret 
the resignations of Brig. Gen. Geo. 8. 
Simonds, Col. George H. Estes, and 
Maj. Leonard T. Gerow as members of 
the council. To fill the vacancies the 
council appointed Lieut. Col. Asa I. 
Singleton, now on duty at the Infan- 


try School, Fort Benning, Ga.; Lieut. 
(ol. John P. MeAdams, on duty in the 
Militia Bureau, War Department; and 
Maj. Joseph A. Atkins, who has taken 
up his duties in the office of the See- 

tary of the War Department General 
Staff 

As explained in our issue of last 
month, it was neeessary to obtain a 
membership of the eouneil which 
would be able to be present at the 
monthly and special meetings. The 
former members who had moved from 
Washington resigned for this reason. 
Fach of them devoted much time to 


the affairs of the Association and our 
entire membership ean be grateful to 
them for their good work. 

® 


Engraved Christmas Caids 


By the time this eopy of the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL reaches the Philippines, 
our friends and associates in the Is- 
lands will have received a copy of our 
portfolio of Christmas greeting cards. 
It was not an easy task to get up all 
our designs of ecards and complete 
their engraving and stamping, as we 
had to do, before we could even start 
to get up the portfolio. The conse- 
quence was that we were a little rush- 
ed towards the end and were not able 
‘o pericct the portfolio to show the 


true beauty of the cards themselves. 
Of course, with all the time in the 
world we could not expect by any 
printed reproduction to show the re- 
finement and elegance of engraved 
cards. Were this possible by the 
printing press, there would be no ob- 
ject in spending time and money on 
engraving and die stamping. It is just 
the sheer beauty and art of engraving 
that keeps this form of production 
alive, because we all recognize it as 
slow and cumbersome compared with 
the rapid work of the modern printing 
press. Engraving is one art that still 
depends upon the individual skill of 
the craftsman. There are no labor un- 
ions for these men to declare that all 
workmen are equal and entitled to the 
same wage. Engravers are individual- 
istic, and to some extent temperamen- 
tal. The reasons for this could be bet- 
ter understood if one could watch the 
surface of a piece of steel slowly take 
form and shape under the graver of 
one of our experts. His tool hand re- 
mains almost rigid as he turns and 
twists the steel block and the picture 
commences to emerge. He is like the 
sculptor when someone marveled at his 
skill in eutting out a statue from a 
marble block, ‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
statue was there already; I _ sim- 
ply cut away the useless material.’’ 
This is just what the skilled engraver 
does, he cuts away the steel not need- 
ed. But unlike the sculptor, he may 
make as many as a half dozen blocks 
for one picture, a block for each color, 
and all perfectly harmonizing and ex- 
actly matching one with the other. 
We are anticipating a flood of orders 
from the Philippines when our friends 
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realize the opportunity presented to 
them to secure these very beautiful 
cards at most moderate costs. The only 
favor we ask is prompt filing of orders. 
This may be hard to do in August, in 
anticipation of Christmas, but once the 
make-up of the order is started, its 
completion will be easy. Do it now! 
® 
Basic Military Training 

The latest book to appear from the 
press of the Association is a compila- 
tion of War Department Training 
Regulations, designed principally for 
use in the two years of the basic course 
of the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. All the 
Training Regulations prescribed by 
War Department orders for these two 
years’ work are included, with all il- 
lustrations. 

The book of more than 580 pages, is 
neatly bound in cloth cover, with the 
contents conveniently arranged into 
chapters. The book is up-to-date, all 
changes having been incorporated in 
the text. 

The Association is publishing this 
volume because of the demand in the 
R. O. T. C. for the Training Regula- 
tions in convenient form and to pro- 
vide a suitable text which the student 
may purchase at a nominal cost. The 
text covers the subjects with which the 
private and the noncommissioned of 
Infantry must be familiar, and there- 
fore the book is applicable for basic 
military training in any of the com- 
ponents of the Army, the R. O. T. C. 
or the C. M. T. C. 


The book has an introduction toyeh. 
ing upon military organization, diseip. 
line and loyalty, and chapters on mili. 
tary courtesy and physical training 
Eighteen Training Regulations are jp. 
cluded: Infantry close order dri]! ty 
include the company, dismounted cere. 
monies, extended order, hygiene, first 
aid, rifle marksmanship, musketry, 
drill and combat signals, the pack, shel- 
ter tent pitching, display of equip. 
ment, scouting and patrolling, the av- 
tomatic rifle, automatic rifle marks. 
manship, guard duty, and the cere. 
mony of guard mounting. 


® 


Words for the Infantry Song 


Up to the date of going to press 
with this number of the INranrry 
JOURNAL we have received a few entries 
in the contest described on the opposite 
page. We hope that by the date of clos- 
ing of the contest there will be a large 
number from which the committee of 
judges can make a selection. Three 
prizes will be awarded, totaling $100. 

Come on you talented poets in the 
Infantry! Let’s turn out a set of 
stanzas that will be worth while. The 
Infantry needs a good song, and you 
know it. 

The need is being felt in the sum- 
mer camps; it is being felt in the reg- 
ular garrisons; it is being felt at al 
gatherings of Infantrymen. 

The distinction of producing the 
words for the Infantry song is worth 
your while, to say nothing of the 
prizes that are being offered. 


















































We Are After An Infantry Song! 


The Opening Contest for the Words 


recent Song Contest conducted by the Inrantry JourNAL did 
not produce the song the Infantry needs, and in accordance with previous 
announcement two other contests are to be conducted. First, there will 
he a contest for the words for the song. The best three sets of words 
will be awarded prizes and they will be available and will be published 
for use in any form whatsoever by contestants in the main contest. The 
main contest, to be opened at a later date, will be for a larger prize for 
the best words and music. The principal rules of the contest will be 
somewhat similar to those of the previously conducted contest. 


Rules of the Word Contest Now Open 


1. The words suitable for an Infantry song must be original and must 
consist of three stanzas and a chorus, in any meter deemed appropriate 
by the author. 

2. Infantrymen of the Regular Army, National Guard, Organized Re- 
serves, or R. O. T. C., or anyone who has at any time served in the 
Infantry, of whatever rank, are eligible. 


3. Contest closes at noon August 15, 1925. 


4. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
Council, U. 8. Infantry Association. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to the winners of three places, provided one 
or more of the entries are declared suitable, as follows: First, $50; 
Second, $30; Third, $20. 

6. The words judged the winners become the property of the U. S. 
Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publication. 

7. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. The 
contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding with 
the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be submitted 
with the manuscript. 

All communications on the subject should be addressed to the Infantry 
Song Word Contest, The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Word Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest as 
published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. My military status is, or was, 


as follows:...... 

Give dates if not now in Infantry: 
My address is as follows: 

Nom de plume:. 


(Signed) Name 














THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL OTHO B. ROSENBAUM, G. S. (Infantry) 
COLONEL GEORGE F. BALTZELL, 22d Infantry 
COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENTANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN P. McADAms, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry. 
MAJoR JOSEPH A. ATKINS, G. S. (Infantry) 


MAJor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry, Secretary 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 


Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington. D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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